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ITH Spring at hand, it is time 

ve to plan your annual holiday. 
To South Africa and back in 

sixty days with time to enjoy two of the 
world’s greatest attractions—the Kruger 
Wild Game Sanctuary and the Victoria 
Falls. 
from the conventional vacation. 


This will be a welcome change 


Turn your thoughts to South Africa— 
Consult a Travel Agent or the South 


African Travel Bureau, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. 
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is no reason why he should not become an expert tailor. His 1,165 


poor brothers and sisters are being given similar chances in life 
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THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES ¢ 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 


ROOM 7, 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2, ENGLAND 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 













tid. - «= every second 


per minute 


£26 - = per hour 
£622 . = per day 

£4,365 - per week 
£18,917 - per month 


£227,000- per year 


Think, for a moment, of the enormous responsibility of Guy's 
Hospital in facing expenses like this on an income far short 
of actual needs, without refusing in any way the necessary 
demands of every man, woman and child who seeks new 
health and relief from pain within the Hospital's walls. 


An annual subscription or a donation will make it easier 
for Guy's to continue its progressive work. Please send to 


Viscount Nuffield, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E.!. 
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HE first indirect effect of the annexation of Czecho- 
T Slovakia is a final demonstration of the impossibility 
of conducting any normal negotiations in the future with a 
Germany dominated by Herr Hitler. All negotiations are 
based on some principles, and Herr Hitler acknowledges 
none but the hegemony of his country. In the interests of 
that he will lie, deceive, threaten and rape. The outstand- 
ing fact about the invasion of Czecho-Slovakia is the report, 
apparently authentic, that the President, M. Hacha, whom 
Herr Hitler had summoned to his presence, as he summoned 
Dr. Schuschnigg a year ago, was told that unless he sub- 
mitted to the invasion, and indeed actually invited it, Prague 
would be blown into the air. That is the situation that exists. 
It reveals in its true light the sincerity of the pretension that 
what concerned Herr Hitler six months ago was the griev- 
ances of the Sudetendeutsch. They served their turn as 
excuse for the seizure of the great line of the frontier fortresses 








of Czecho-Slovakia. Now no excuse is needed. Covetousness 
and ambition can be displayed in all their nakedness, with- 
out even an affectation of draping them decently. The final 
fate of what was Czecho-Slovakia is not yet clear. Hungary, 
as a vassal of Germany, may be allowed to have Ruthenia, 
and her common frontier with Poland. Slovakia, utterly in- 
capable of standing by itself, may be permitted the fiction of 
independence. Moravia and Bohemia certainly will not. 
They are temporarily under military administration, and the 
administration may find the Czechs are of different fibre from 
the Austrians. 

* * * x 


The Death of Czecho-Slovakia 

It was Tuesday that saw the final downfall of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic. Last week the Federal President, Dr. 
Hacha, made a last attempt to save the unity of the Republic 
by dismissing the Slovak Prime Minister, Father Tiso, and 
installing Dr. Sidor as his successor. An appeal by Father 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Tiso, on Monday, to Herr Hitler produced a demand from 
Berlin to Prague for the immediate summoning of the Slovak 
Diet, which on Tuesday, with Father Tiso reinstalled as 
Prime Minister, proclaimed the independence of Slovakia, 
and asked for the protection of the Reich. In Carpatho- 
Ukraine the Prime Minister, Father Voloshin, appealed to 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini, but neither made any 
attempt to hinder the advance of Hungarian troops, which 
are making slow progress towards the Polish frontier. On 
the afternoon of the same day President Hacha visited Berlin, 
where on Wednesday morning it was announced that 
Germany had assumed “ protection” of the Czech people ; 
during the day German troops invaded Bohemia and 
Slovakia and entered Prague. Herr Hitler has once again 
applied the principle of self-determination, with the result 
that the Czechs and the Slovaks will be governed from Berlin 
and the Ruthenians from Budapesth. 
2 * * * 


Colonel Casado’s Victory 


The Communist rising against the National Council of 
Defence in Madrid came to an end exactly a week after its 
outbreak on March 7th ; the fighting continued, despite daily 
announcements that the revolt had been crushed, for several 
days after the surrender of the Communist headquarters at 
Canillejas. The end of the revolt clarifies much that was 
obscure in the situation. It is now clear that the “Com- 
munists” received considerable support from the civilian 
population, and their influence extended to three out of six 
Army Corps. The effect of Colonel Casado’s coup is equally 
clear. The overthrow of the Negrin Government destroyed 
the last chance of securing peace terms from General 
Franco ; the chance was in any case slight, and depended on 
the Republican forces preserving their unity. The interne- 
cine fighting in Madrid has done much of General Franco’s 
work for him ; and there is no reason to believe he will show 
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any more mercy to Colonel Casado’s Junta than he would 
have to Dr. Negrin’s Government. He is now preparing to 
launch his last attack on Madrid in overwhelming force, and 
after his entry will punish his opponents with that impartial 
ruthlessness which he calls justice. 

* * x x 
Stalin on Soviet Policy 


Stalin’s speech at the 18th Congress of the Bolshevik party 
in Moscow was remarkable for its moderation ; but its im- 
plications were further developed by the head of the Russian 
Section of the Comintern, Manuilski. Taken together, these 
two speeches can only be read as a warning to the Western 
Powers ; they assert that the policy of the Popular Front 
between Communism and Democracy has failed, that the 
Soviet Union has therefore no choice but to retire into 
isolation and rely on her own armed strength and the assist- 
ance she can count on from the Western proletariat. The 
clue to this change of policy is the conclusions Russia has 
drawn from the Munich crisis. The ostracism of Russia 
prevented any attempt to maintain peace by collective action ; 
but since peace can only be maintained by collective action, 
it follows that the objective of British and French policy is 
not peace, but the defence of their own interests, which they 
hope to preserve by encouraging German aggression to the 
point where Germany will feel strong enough to attack the 
U.S.S.R. Stalin’s analysis may seem fantastic; but it is 
logical enough from his point of view. But Soviet policy 
may err by excess of logic. To the majority of people in 
this country the idea of encouraging Germany to attack the 
Soviet Union is as repellent as the idea of a joint attack on 
Germany by an alliance of the democracies and the Soviet 
Union ; and it is time that British diplomacy made this 


clear in Moscow. 
* * * * 


Britain and the Sino-Japanese War 


Japan is engaged in a financial as well as a military conflict 
in China. The assimilation of the North China currency to 
the yen is a decisive blow to foreign interests, and its result 
will be to concentrate foreign trade in Japanese hands. In 
Southern and Central China, however, which are of greater 
concern to the Western Powers, Great Britain has taken an 
important step towards protecting her trade by the estab- 
lishment of the £10,000,000 fund, which will be used to 
stabilise the Chinese currency at the present rate of exchange. 
This step has aroused not unnatural resentment in Tokyo ; 
more especially because it shows that Britain’s hostility to 
Japan’s policy in China is unabated and because it throws 
doubt on the finality and on the extent of Japan’s military 
successes. The course of the war is such as to justify that 
doubt. Guerilla fighting is widespread and extends to the 
edges of Shanghai and Peking ; the great Japanese offensive 
on the Han River, west of Hankow, has been decisively 
repulsed ; the limited area in which the new North China 
currency will run shows how restricted is Japanese control. 
The British assistance now offered to China throws a curious 
light on the war ; Japan is now opposed by Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Chinese Communists, supported by the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain, and it is interesting to speculate 
how this paradoxical combination will develop. 

* * x x 


The Palestine Proposals 


The Government held its last informal discussions with 
the Arab and Jewish representatives on Tuesday, before pre- 
senting the Government proposals which are to be accepted 
as a basis of discussion. If discussion or agreement is not 
possible, the Government’s proposed plan will be imposed. 
Its main outlines are thought to provide for a five-year 
period, in which Jewish immigration will be limited to a 
figure averaging about 15,000 per annum, and Palestine will 
be under an Advisory Council, which will include four 
Arabs and two Jews. Further possibilities will clearly 
depend on the degree to which Arabs and Jews succeed 
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in co-operating during the interim period. In g 
orandum presented to the Government last week the j 
have made it clear, first, that their agreement to = 
plan will depend on whether it contains safeguards rat 
National Home and its development, and, Secondly, that 
no condition can they agree to Arab domination in an et 
omous Palestine. For the good of all peoples concerned in 
the Palestine problem, it is to be hoped that the Jews will 
find it possible to reconcile this attitude with acceptance of 
the British plan ; but the present indications Suggest that 
they will not. 

* * * * 
Moderation in India 

The discussions of the past week at the Indian Nationg 

Congress and at the Chamber of Princes have had a direct 
bearing on one another. The immediate problem befor 
India is whether the new Constitution, working well in the 
provinces, can be made to work, in the form of federation, at 
the centre. That depends largely on the degree and nature of 
the co-operation between the Princes and British India, and 
that part of British India which is represented by the Indian 
National Congress believes no co-operation can be effective 
till the Princes have democratised the constitutions of the 
States they rule. That is a delicate question, on which the 
Princes must make their own decision, and they would 
resent equally interference by the Congress and by the 
Viceroy as representing the Paramount Power. But, as the 
reception given to the wise address with which Lord 
Linlithgow opened the new session of the Chamber of Princes 
on Monday showed, they by no means resent friendly advice 
helpfully given. Even so, effective co-operation between the 
States and a British India largely influenced by Congress 
would be extremely difficult to achieve if the Congress 
extremists, led by the present President, Mr. Subhas Chandr, 
Bose, carried the day. Fortunately a trial of strength 
between the radical Bose section and the more moderate 
Gandhi section in the Subjects Committee on Friday and 
the full Congress on Saturday resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for the moderates. 

* * * * 
Australia and the Insurance Act 

The resignation of Mr. Menzies, Attorney-General and 

Minister of Industry in the Commonwealth Government, 
both from the Cabinet and from the deputy leadership of the 
United Australian Party, cannot shake the personal prestige 
he rightly enjoys, but it may have fatal effects on the Austr 
lian Cabinet, of which he was one of the strongest members. 
The question of national insurance, over which Mr. Menzies 
has resigned, has not been the only one on which he his 
differed from the Lyons Government, but he has hitherto 
thought that the necessity of preserving Government unity 
was the paramount consideration. There is a defini 
question of democratic principle involved, for national insut- 
ance was one of the issues on which the Government faced 
the electorate and won the last General Election. In its 
attempt to meet subsequent criticism, which has been based 
on the needs of rearmament, by amending the Act, the 
Government are sabotaging the essential provisions by 
dropping pensions, and revising health insurance and 
medical benefits. The effect, as Mr. Menzies said in his 
resignation speech, is to cripple or destroy national insurance 
for years. He has himself been so whole-hearted an advo- 
cate of the scheme that he was bound to make such protest 
as he could against its mutilation and to dissociate himself 
from a Government that feels itself forced to such a course. 

* * * * 


The Transfer of Labour 


The problems of the transference of labour and industty 
which were discussed at the conference in the Gloucestét 
Employment Exchange between local industrialists and 
Ministry of Labour officials this week were concerned with 
specific difficulties created by the expansion locally of theal- 
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industry. Such problems are at last falling into some 
sort of perspective, and P.E.P.—the Political and Economic 
Planning group of investigators—has just produced in 
its series of studies on social and industrial questions a 
valuable and exhaustive report on this subject. It has 

ined the reasons for which industry finds itself estab- 
jished in specific localities; the facilities available and the 
gnancial difficulties involved. The industrial expansion of 
certain parts of the country is contrasted with the decay of 
others, and the need for a balanced regional development 
is stressed. Planning there must be, and the need for some 
oficial guidance—even in certain areas an official veto— 
hecomes daily more insistent. Not least among present-day 
considerations is the importance of checking the accumu- 
lation of armament factories in the vicinity of London, or, 
for obvious strategic reasons, in any single centre. Germany 
has been careful to reduce that danger to a minimum. 

* * * 


Tuberculosis in Wales 

The Report of the Committee of Enquiry into Anti-tuber- 
culosis Service in Wales and Monmouthshire is a distressing 
and alarming document, most of all for Welshmen, who are 
apt to pride themselves on their ability for administering 
their own affairs. The seriousness of the problem considered 
by the report is shown by the excessive mortality rate from 
tuberculosis in Wales, especially because it occurs in the age 
groups 15-25 and 26-45. In addition, “for many years the 
crude mortality rates from tuberculosis in seven Welsh 
counties have exceeded those for all other counties in Eng- 
land and Wales.” The cause, according to the committee, 
is to be found in inadequate preventive services, and more 
especially in appalling housing conditions ; it refers to over- 
crowding “ worse than anything one can find in the native 
quarters of Shanghai,” to houses—which “ baffle description,” 
and anyone who knows the districts concerned will not find 
such phrases exaggerated. No doubt the explanation lies 
largely in poverty, but this makes all the more disgraceful 
the failure -of local authorities to make adequate use of the 
resources and powers they can command. The Report 
asserts that “ they have fallen far short of their duties and 
obligations. We find that they have had insufficient regard 
for their powers or their duties or the advice which was 
tendered them by their officers.” Such condemnation de- 
mands that immediate action be taken to correct this 
shameful neglect of duty. 
* * * * 


A Nation Prepared ? 

Sir John Anderson’s statement that when sufficient pro- 
gress has been made with the organisation of the actual civil 
defence services the instruction of the general public will be 
taken in hand “so that all may be able to learn how they 
should act and what they should do ” is welcome and timely. 
That is clearly the ideal, and the necessity for it was well 
demonstrated by Mr. Oliver Simmonds, M.P., in his pre- 
sidential address to the Air-Raid Precautions Institute on 
Tuesday. With a view to impressing the gravity of the 
danger Mr. Simmonds suggested, on the basis of calcula- 
tions which he explained, that unless proper precautions 
were taken civilian casualties in London in the early stages 
of a war might amount to 300,000 a week. The actual 
figures are immaterial ; the devastation would beyond ques- 
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tion be appalling. Among the practicable precautions are 
evacuation—of industries as well as of individuals—as well 
as shelters, and full preparation for that can be made now. 
The Government cannot be responsible for organising 
evacuation except for certain classes of the population, 
notably schoolchildren, but Sir John Anderson might give 
a rather clearer indication than he has done so far of what 
is presumably the Government’s desire, that industries 
which can be carried on without grave loss of efficiency 
ina relatively safe area should not remain in an obvious 
danger area, 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The last few 
days have been entirely overshadowed by Tuesday’s and 
Wednesday’s events in Czecho-Slovakia. On Tuesday the 
House was alarmed, but Mr. Attlee framed his questions to 
the Prime Minister so feebly that the feeling in the House 
on Wednesday was all the greater contrast. A crowded 
House, tense with emotion, listened to Mr. Chamberlain, who 
belied the unvarnished statement which he made and was 
obviously deeply strained. Mr. Grenfell gripped the House 
with his passionate and sincere eloquence, and Sir Archibald 
Sinclair piled up the indictment against Government policy. 
Mr. Eden made, at last, the sort of speech which his 
admirers have been waiting for. The dissident Conserva- 
tives reappeared again as a body, and it was obvious that the 
policy that they advocated had been carefully agreed on. 
Mr. Eden’s plea for a broadened National Government 
found, however, but little response from the Labour benches, 
while the Government Lobby-fodder are still suspicious of 
him. * * * * 


It is the future which concerns the House most. Unless 
the Government can show very soon that they are fully alive 
to the German danger and are prepared to take the most 
drastic steps to meet it, it does really seem that there will be 
a revolt of Government supporters. The House is unant- 
mous that, in present circumstances, we can do nothing. The 
cancellation of the Stanley mission was generally approved. 
Sadly the electioneers are realising that this latest exploit of 
Herr Hitler’s will convince the country, as nothing previously 
has done, of the value of the Munich Agreement. Not only 
is the policy of appeasement dead (in spite of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s brave words on Wednesday), but it must now be 
hastily buried, and the least said about it in the future the 


better. * ‘~ 


The Report Stage of the Army Estimates on Tuesday pro- 
vided Mr. Hore-Belisha with an opportunity, which he took 
successfully, of painting in the details of the picture that he 
had presented- to the House the previous week. Mr. 
Churchill made the Tories uncomfortable; he could not 
forbear to say “I told you so”; and his castigation of the 
“‘ gaping” Government supporters neglectful of Territorial 
Army needs and the defence of their country emphasised 
the unique position he holds in a Parliament which values 
independence less and less. But his noble tribute to the 
Territorial Army and his generous congratulations to the 
Secretary of State received applause. Mr. Amery pleaded 
once again for universal service. Mr. Lees-Smith, who has 
made a study of defence questions, and is inclined to be 
under-rated by the House, spread his remarks over too wide 
a field and thereby lost some of his effect. The debate, 
which began in the grand manner, ended in points of detail, 
about which no one minded ; and Mr. Hore-Belisha was able 
to announce further minor reforms. 

* * * * 

Mr. Ernest Brown was better on Monday, in the Unem- 
ployment debate, than he has been for some time past. He 
did not have very much to say, but at least he convinced the 
House that he is thinking afresh about the problem. Most 
Members who have interested themselves in the subject, 
however, fear that the Government efforts are still confined - 
too much to palliatives, and the possibility of major reforms 
is unconsidered. Sir George Schuster proved again how 
dangerous it is to have a big reputation outside the House. 
His speech disappointed those who had expected too much 
of him. Mr. Shinwell presented the Labour case efficiently, 
though it was surprising that he read his speech; but the 
best contribution, as it so often is on a human topic, came 
from Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Griffiths added to his growing 
reputation ; he has found Front Bench stature very soon. 
And Mr. Lennox-Boyd wound up competently and almost 
too fluently for the Government. 
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THE RAPE AND AFTER 


HE events of this week in Central Europe are a 
strange commentary on the paean of optimism 
sounded a week ago by the whole British Press, in 
unfortunate emulation of Dr. Goebbels’ orchestra. They 
are something of a commentary, too, on the criticisms 
directed against those who, like this journal, felt it 
necessary to point out the inherent improbabilities 
underlying the confident assumption that the Munich 
settlement—inevitable though a surrender to a force maj- 
eure then was—had ushered in a reign of peace. Peace, 
indeed, is still unbroken in Central Europe, for the 
sufficient reason that the disparity between aggressor and 
victim is such that resistance would be suicide, and, little 
as life under the conditions about to be established in 
Czecho-Slovakia may be worth living, men cling with 
an obdurate tenacity even to an existence hardly pre- 
ferable to death. Whatever Czecho-Slovakia’s fate, she 
must endure it. She cannot save herself, and no one 
else can save her. Herr Hitler has “taken the Czech 
nation under his protection.” He has also, no doubt, 
taken under his protection, in addition to the 1,500 
guns and other booty in the frontier fortresses that fell 
tc him in October, the whole of the armament of the 
admirably equipped Czech army, including a thousand 
aeroplanes, and the great Skoda munitions works. Those 
are not negligible facts in the present alignment of forces 
in Europe. 

For an act of sheer and undisguised brigandage the 
now familiar excuses are advanced. The technique of 
German invasion is well standardised. There are first 
tranquillising assurances, like the guarantee of Austrian 
independence in July, 1936 (last September Herr Hitler 
declared in a public speech that he would be completely 
disinterested in the Czech State as soon as it had settled 
with its non-German minorities), then externally- 
fomented complaints of ill-treatment from some internal 
faction, then an appeal to Germany for help, and 
finally the invasion. The procedure has, with incon- 
siderable variations, been punctually followed in the 
case of Austria, the case of Sudetendeutschland, now in 
the case of Czecho-Slovakia—and the end is not yet. 
Precisely how far the coup in Slovakia was engineered 
from Germany and how far Herr Hitler took swift 
advantage of an opportune political crisis cannot yet be 
determined. The date is in favour of the former hypo- 
thesis, for March is essentially the Fiihrer’s month—in 
1935 conscription ; in 1936 the march into the Rhine- 
land ; in 1938 the march to Vienna ; in 1939 the march 
to Prague. Czecho-Slovakia is a conquered and occupied 
country, but its future is still obscure. Herr Hitler has 
not so far shown signs of desiring to embody Slavs in 
his Greater Reich, and it seems likely that some new 
form of protectorate will be instituted to ensure the 
subjection of the Czechs, calculated to confer on them 
all the rigours without the formality or the doubtful 
advantages of German citizenship. Slovakia will no 
doubt enjoy nominal independence under German direc- 
tion. If Ruthenia is allowed to go to Hungary that will 
only be further evidence that Buda-Pesth is under 
Berlin’s control. 

In the face of a situation so menacing recriminations 
must be banned. It would be easy to cite at length pre- 
dictions by eulogists of the Munich settlement of the 


secure and prosperous future it opened up for a hom 
geneous Czecho-Slovakia. It would be easier sil 
quote assertion after assertion by Herr Hitler to te 
effect that the era of surprises was over, that he had 7 
more territorial claims to make in Europe, and es 
others enunciated earlier and falsified long since, Ther 
is small gain in that except as final warning to those 
from the Prime Minister downwards, who professed 
and no doubt believed, that the word of Herr Hitle 
could be relied on. That illusion must be finally i. 
pelled. We have to face—and we had better fy 
squarely—the naked fact that a nation, itself genuine 
desiring peace, in the centre of Europe is under the y. 
disputed control of one man and a handful of associats 
whose single governing motive is a lust for power, anj 
whose resolve to realise that debased ambition js p. 
strained by no moral principle whatever. An inn 
belief in human decency has led a large section of th 
people of Great Britain to resist that conclusion as lon 
as resistance was possible. It is possible no longer, Ge. 
many still, by all the evidence, is overwhelmingly 
against war, but till Germany finds a way, as she alo: 
can, of dealing with leaders who are ready at any momer: 
to plunge her, and all the world, in conflict no attitué 
towards her but that of armed defence is possible, 

Whatever be the effect of the rape of Czecho-Slovakis, 
it is certain that it ends nothing. The question j 
what it begins. Does it mean that Herr Hitler hy 
definitely turned east ? Does it mean that he is mercy 
securing his rear before turning west? Wee shall knoy 
soon enough. It is true to say—and in the long run th 
fact may not be negligible, though for the moment i 
matters littlke—that every move Germany makes 
increases hostility to her, in Poland, in Rumania, i 
Russia, in Jugoslavia, and, of course, throughout 
Western Europe. But that concerns Herr Hitler lit: 
Oderint dum metuant—let them hate provided the 
fear—and the fear is not in question. But it would’ 
a profound mistake to assume that the annexation, 
whatever the technical process may be, of Bohemz 
Moravia postpones the danger for Western Europe. (h 
the contrary, it may well precipitate it. Italy, however 
politic she may deem it to dissemble her feelings, ca 





only view with chagrin her axis-partner’s unchecked 
career of acquisition while her own demands, s0 fa 
from being satisfied, are not even formulated. We at 
bound to expect an early initiative by Rome, and thos 
well-informed Germans may be right who affirm tha 
Herr Hitler’s support will take the form of an attack no 
only on France, but on Holland too. That is the cor 
tingency against which we must be prepared, and th 
swifter and more efficient the preparation the safer. 
That is the first and most obvious lesson, and it 
impossible to exaggerate its importance. Herr Hitl 
will on a long reckoning find he has swallowed mot 
than he can assimilate, but he does not live by lom 
reckoning. For the moment the spoils of his brigandag 
materially strengthen his military and financial positio 
and alleviate his food problem. All, therefore, from bi 
point of view, will soon be favourable for anothe 
sudden stroke, and no one can tell where it may fal 
Apart from Mr. Eden and Sir Archibald Sinclair th 


principal speakers in the House of Commons on Wednes § 
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day showed an inadequate realisation of the danger. The 
Prime Minister, whose speech was marked by a regret- 
table absence of any expression of sympathy with the 
victims of an international crime unparalleled since the 

ition of Poland, was unduly concerned with proving 
that his Munich policy was right and that it was never 
certain, even after Munich, that the truncated Czecho- 
Slovak State could survive, and it was left to Mr. Eden 
to emphasise the necessity of broadening the basis of 


government, cementing national unity, and making com- 
mon cause with all the nations against whom the brute 
force of the greatest military State in history may be 
directed. It is fortunate that Mr. Hudson is going to 
Warsaw and Moscow. It is fortunate that Col. Beck is 
coming to London. Meanwhile, nothing would create 
more confidence than the entry of Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden into the Cabinet—provided its policy was 
such as they could support. 


IS EMPLOYMENT IMPROVING? 


HIS week, in the House of Commons, the Minister 
7 of Labour, Mr. Ernest Brown, again essayed the 
task of defending the Government’s unemployment 

licy. This time, however, he made some admissions 
which inspire the hope that the Government may now 
approach the problem in a frame of mind that promises 
more success for their efforts. Mr. Brown returned to 
the problem of the young unemployed which is exercis- 
ing the Government so deeply ; but he admitted that the 
refusal to enter instructional centres so commonly met 
with among them has, in most cases, legitimate and in- 
telligible causes. Thus, of the 43,000 unemployed 
between 18-25 who refused to enter training centres 
last year, nearly 15,000 were men with dependants, 
whilst of those who volunteered for training 70 per cent. 
had to be sent back home without work. This explana- 
tion no doubt came more easily to Mr. Brown because 
now the Government hopes to offer better prospects of 
employment to those who undergo training ; the work 
on basements, trenches, and steel shelters demanded 
by A.R.P. will provide much improved opportunities 
which should help to overcome existing prejudice 
against the training centres. 

This hope, however, applies to only a limited section 
of the unemployed ; it does not promise any reduction 
in the “standing army” of 2,000,000 unemployed 
which Great Britain, to her shame, has to maintain. In 
a recent speech, Mr. Brown himself took exception to 
this description of the unemployed as a “ standing 
army,” on the ground that the total figure included a 
large number who were at frequent intervals in and out 
of work. Nevertheless, the description is surely correct, 
for every standing army has its recruits and its time- 
expired men passing out of active service, even though 
the total number remains fairly constant. In estimating 
the size of the “in and out” group, it must also be 
remembered that the 2,029,033 unemployed on January 
14th, 1939, by no means includes the total number 
within this category, as many on that date would have 
temporary jobs. It is impossible to discover from the 
published figures what the actual size of the group is, 
but we know that the turnover on the register of the 
Ministry of Labour in a year is about 24} times. In 
other words, in 1938 roughly 5,000,000 have been 
registered as unemployed during the twelve months, 
though many of them, of course, would have applied for 
benefit more than once. 

A much more serious cause of anxiety, however, lies 
in the number of long-term unemployed, which Mr. 
Brown gives as only 289,000. The Commissioner for 
the Special Areas follows the same line in his 
last Report. Under the heading of “ Duration of 
Employment ” he states: 

“Tt will be seen that the number of men who had been 
on the register for less than one year at July, 1938, was 





greater by 11,434, or 16 per cent., than the corresponding 
number at July, 1937, while the number who had been on 
the register for more than one year showed a decrease of 
14,807, or 18.5 per cent. The latt-r decrease was spread 
over all the groups having unemployment of a year or 
longer, but was-more marked in some groups than in others. 
. . . It is satisfactory to note that an impression is now being 
made on the last mentioned group... . 

“At July, 1935, there were 226,000 unemployed men 
claiming benefit or allowances in the Special Areas of 
England and Wales, and, of that total, 58,600, or 26 per cent., 
had been continuously unemployed for three or more 
years. . .. 

“By July, 1938, the latest date for which figures are 
available, large decreases had taken place in the Special 
Areas in the number of men unemployed for three years or 
more, which fell by 43.2 per cent. to 33,279, or 22.5 per cent. 
of the total number of unemployed men (147,979). . . .”* 


But do these figures disclose the correct position? It 
is not generally realised that if a man gets only three 
days work, he is then classified as having been unem- 
ployed for less than 12 months, even if, except for those 
few days, he has had no work for a long period of years. 
It should also be borne in mind that the recent policy 
of the Ministry of Labour has been to endeavour to 
place older men, particularly those who have been long 
unemployed, in work. It has been found, however, that 
many of these older men, their vitality lowered by long 
periods of unemployment, have been unable to stand 
the strain of heavy manual labour for more than a few 
weeks, and have soon lost their jobs. This has been 
particularly noticeable in the case of the large munitions 
works being built in different parts of the country, to 
which many of the older unemployed have been drafted. 
Again, there is the practice adopted by some local 
authorities of employing men for short periods on such 
tasks as road-sweeping or repairing, in order to share 
the work that is going among as many people as possible. 
All come back on to the register as men whose last spell 
of registered unemployment was less than 12 months. 
This may be literally true, but it gives an entirely false 
picture of the real situation. To obtain this it would be 
necessary to classify the unemployed ‘according to the 
amount of work done over a period of years. 


In the first quotation given above, the Commissioner 
claims that there has been a decrease in the long-term 
unemployed in the Special Areas between July, 1937, 
and July, 1938, of 18.5 per cent. It is significant that 
during the same period there has been an increase in 
the same areas of those wholly unemployed for less than 
12 months of 16 per cent. On this the question arises: 
is the improvement claimed a real or a merely fictitious 
one, caused by the transfer of those who have obtained 
short periods of work of three days or more into the 





* Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas in England 
and Wales, 1938, paras. 60, 62, 63. 
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class of those who have been wholly unemployed for 
12 months or less? Again, the answer cannot be given 
un’ess the Ministry should publish an analysis of the 
actual record of work, but the doubt must remain in the 
minds of all who study the figures quoted. 

A large number of people in the country, who do not 
agree with the various doctrinaire solutions suggested 
for unemployment, are ready to give their whole-hearted 
suptort to the Government in any drastic and imagina- 
tive attempt to deal with this urgent problem. But 
there is a growing sense of uneasiness, that the Govern- 
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ment has got into a rut where it tends to remain 
cannot visualise the problem anew or attempt to tack 
it with the vigour of a pioneering spirit, Seizing th 
opportunities at hand to formulate a definite icy 
This uneasiness will rapidly grow if it is felt that sh, 
true facts of the situation are not being disclosed, An 
entirely fresh approach to the whole question jg de. 
manded by the urgency of the present situation, where 
we are free to move forward in new directions, tury; 
_ from the already too well-trodden paths of mere 
relief. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Prime Minister is 70 on Saturday, and everyone, 
irrespective of party or of agreement or disagr2ement 

with his policy, will combine congratulations with deep 
sympathy for a man for whom the anniversary must inevit- 


ably be darkened by the weight of responsibility he has to - 


carry. The physical element in politics is often forgotten, 
though a book might be written on the part played by tired 
men’s decisions on great affairs or critical moments in histcry. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s physical endurance was demonstrated 
spectacularly at the time of his flights to Germany last Sep- 
tember, but the engagements he fulfils on almost any day in 
any week are a notable testimony to a physique which he no 
doubt owes primarily to Nature, but secondarily to a studied 
self-discipline. Neither of his two immediate lieutenants, 
Sir John Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare, one of them four and 
the other eleven years younger, is his equal in stamina. 
* * * * 


The Government’s best friends can hardly congratulate it 
on its publicity methods. The “optimism” outbreak of a 
week ago was on the best Goebbels model. Every London 
paper had the same story to tell, reproducing with variations, 
ranging from restrained paraphrase to the crude reproduction 
of dictated declarations, the statement of a prominent 
Government spokesman—who is not, I think it is safe to say, 
connected with the Foreign Office. There may have been 
a case for reassuring a too pessimistic public. In that case the 
Prime Minister could have made a speech to that effect, 
or adopted the time-honoured device of replying to an 
enquiry from a correspondent on the subject. The picture 
of the whole London daily Press simultaneously and identi- 
cally inspired by some unnamed mouthpiece of the Cabinet 
is much too suggestive of the methods of Rome and Berlin. 
And even if complacency had not been so calamitously 
shattered within a week the patent resort to optimism as a 
policy is psychologically a mistake when you are dealing with 
the British temperament. 

* * * * 


The dogmatic affirmation de minimis non curat lex is only 
true on the narrowest interpretation. The law courts, at 
any rate, are always bothering about the most inconsiderable 
trifles imaginabie—though no doubt when a case involves a 
principle, as it generally does, the trifle has to be multiplied 
ten or a hundred thousandfold. On Monday three Lords 
justices in the Court of Appeal decided that the County 
Court Judge at Hull was right in declaring Hull Corporation 
wrong in levying on a local doctor a charge of 9s. a year 
for water used (over and above the ordinary domestic con- 
sumption) for washing his hands in his surgery and mixing 
with drugs in his medicine-bottles. And the question seems 
likely to be taken to the House of Lords. There are nearly 
fifty thousand doctors in Great Britain, and 9s. multiplied 
by 50,000 comes to a good deal. But no individual supplier 
of water, except perhaps the Metropolitan Water Board, 
would be substantially richer if the Lords did decide that a 
doctor must pay extra if he washes in his dispensary (but 
not if he washes in his bathroom). 


Sir Ralph Wedgwood’s candidature for Cambridge js very 
interesting. The return of Independent Members for the 
Universities—e.g., Sir Arthur Salter, Mr. A. P. Herbert 

.Mr. T. E. Harvey, and Miss Rathbone—is in fashion ‘ 
present, as it should be. An influential group of over tite: 
hundred members is responsible for the invitation to $i 
Ralph Wedgwood, the choice finally falling on him, instead 
of on a well-known historian who had been asked to let his 
name be considered, on the ground that Sir Ralph’s promip. 
ence in the railway world, and his special knowledge of 
transport problems, would make him a particularly usefy| 
Member. -With Sir James Jeans and Mr. Kenneth Pick. 
thorn as Conservatives candidates, Sir Ralph’s prospect of 
securing one of the two University seats may depend toa 
large extent on whether a Labour candidate is run. But the 
working of proportional representation always makes pre- 
diction regarding university elections a precarious exercise 
* * * * 

Lord Ronaldshay’s selection as Conservative candidate for 
Bath seems to involve again the relationship between local 
committees and the Conservative Central Office. A local 
Conservative, Captain Adrian Hopkins, who has sufficient 
local prestige to be chosen as Mayor of Bath for the present 
year, would have been glad to stand. There may be 
good reasons why Lord Ronaldshay (who is the son of the 
Marquis of Zetland, aged thirty, and with no previous con- 
nexion with Bath) should have been chosen. But the impl- 
cation that the Central Office has “ fixed up Bath ” is, on the 
face of it, pretty strong. 

* * * * 


The decision of the Kitchen Committee of the House of 
Commons to run a cocktail-party on, I think, the 29th of 
this month, has aroused a good deal of adverse criticism, 
and I am not surprised. The idea, it appears, is to popu- 
larise the various bars for which the Kitchen Committee is 
responsible. No one will be disposed to question the right 
of legislators to satisfy their desires for any form of liquid 
stimulant that appeals to them, but active encouragement 
in the propensity hardly seems called for. The cocktail- 
party is a small thing, but it chimes a little incongruously 
with debates on the Dole and the Means ‘Test. 

* *x *x * 

Three or four days ago I was asking a German recently 
arrived in this country about the efficiency of German mili- 
tary aeroplanes. He answered, as I expected, that many of 
the planes were unreliable owing to the poor quality of much 
of the material used in their construction, and added “ you 
will notice that Hitler never travels by aeroplane now.” | 
had not noticed it, and it may not be so, but his journey to 
Prague on Wednesday was, in fact, taken by train, not by aif. 

* * * * 


The Martyred Rich 
“T, for example, who live alone very quietly with a staf 
of seven domestics, am quite unable to obtain a kitchen- 
maid.”—Mr. Thursby-Pelham in The Times, March 13th. 
JANUS. 
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IS BRITISH OPTIMISM JUSTIFIED ? 


By DR. HERMANN RAUSCHNING 


N the last few weeks public opinion in Britain has become 
optimistic, and such optimism would be extremely wel- 
if it were clear on what it is based and if it were not 
sociated with opinions and arguments that are quite 
wwiously false. Is it, in fact, true that so far as human 
reason can judge a war is no longer to be expected? Have 
recent political declarations, firmly and clearly expressed, and 
above all the unequivocal attitude of the United States, really 
iyd their effect on the totalitarian Powers? Have the undeni- 
ible facts of England’s extraordinary progress in rearmament 
ind of France’s recovery really effected a decisive change? 
surely, people say, no one can be so mad as to gamble with 
the future of his people and of the whole world, and provoke 
the danger of a World-War, by resorting once again to the 

itical methods which were employed during the Czech 
crisis. Moreover, there are clear symptoms that Germany 
as “cold feet.” These are evident even in their purely 

onal manifestations, as for instance, in Hitler’s three 
visits to The Merry Widow and in his newly-acquired 
pasion for lovely dancers transported to Germany in his 
own aeroplanes, and distinguished by conspicuous marks of 
favour. 

But this last argument especially should put us on our 
guard. Hitler’s apparent preoccupation with private pleasures 
is suspect because it is so deliberately emphasised. Hitler 
loves to find a prototype for his greatness in the historic figure 
of the second Frederick, Prussia’s great eighteenth-century 
King. The well-known episode of the King and the dancer 
Barberina occurred just before the Seven Years War ; and 
Frederick also pretended to the world to be involved in a 
love affair at the very moment when he forestalled the great 
coalition against him by his astonishing invasion of Saxony. 
The reassuring voices from Germany are all too obviously 
orchestrated by Dr. Goebbels, and they should be accepted 
as signs of the greatest danger. 

And yet, people say, even though the situation were the 
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same as in the Austrian and Czech crises, Hitler has lost the 
moment for action. He will not again risk a decisive stroke. 
Indeed, he could not. And the world stands before a great 
turning point in Nationalist-Socialist policy which is now 
directed towards seguring a peaceful settlement. Hitler 


wants war? Hitler who spends all his time looking at 
municipal building plans ? Nothing could be further from 
his mind. 


In reality nothing could be closer. Today everything is 
urging the German Fihrer to war—the desperate economic 
situation, which after Dr. Schacht’s retirement and Brink- 
mann’s breakdown into what is in effect madness can no 
longer be effectively controlled; the complete breakdown 
of morale; the growing hatred against the régime; the 
beginnings of collapse in the State apparatus; scepticism 
which extends even to the highest ranks of the Party. And 
there is also Germany’s continuously decreasing superiority 
in armaments, the realisation that in a short time the period 
of possible expansion will be definitely over, the fact, which 
forces itself on every expert, that Germany’s armed forces 
have reached the stage of progressive disintegration. All 
these factors operate to drive Germany to make that last 
great stroke which once and for all will decide the situation 
in favour of German hegemony. 

In the nature of things this blow can only be delivered 
in the West, and its success depends on its being a lightning 
surprise. All the factors that on a reasonable estimate 
would weigh heavily against an aggressive operation are, 
owing to the personal temperaments of the Nazi leaders, 
decisive reasons for making a great coup. For in spite 
of ice-cold calculation in all their tactical measures, the 
Policy of the National Socialists is based on the precon- 


ceived conviction—which one must admit has been amply 
verified in practice—that the Democracies are incapable of 
action. In relation to them the greatest risk is the slightest. 
A decisive stroke would throw them so completely off the 
rails of their traditional beliefs that they would be ready 
to come to terms on any subject whatever. 


What do the coming weeks threaten? A decisive blow 
to France’s position as a World Power, the demand for a 
redistribution of the colonial empires of France, Holland 
and Belgium, the final exclusion of England from European 
affairs. The coup, which will be accompanied by Italian 
action, supported by Germany, in the colonial sphere, consists 
in an over-night occupation of Holland, and perhaps a further 
step will be movements in various directions so as to occupy 
strategic key-points, as for instance the Aaland Islands. The 
occupation will be followed by an offer of immediate evacua- 
tion on condition that negotiation in the grand style will 
take place which will establish by agreement a new Euro- 
pean order; a new distribution of colonial possessions, 
“just” in the sense that they will be divided among the 
-European countries according to the rise or fall in their birth- 
rates; a general solution of the Jewish question in Europe 
by enforcing the complete emigration of the European Jews; 
payment of an indemnity of one milliard gold marks in 
reimbursement of reparations; territorial revision to the 
advantage of Germany as against France, Belgium, Denmark, 
Poland; England to disinterest herself in the formation of 
a League of European States under German iecadership, 
which politically and economically will transform the smaller 
and intermediate States of East, West and Northern Europe 
into a unitary autarkic economic area. And immediately 
an offer of “eternal peace” and certain restrictions on 
armaments. 


The tactic of staking everything on one card which more 
than once has rescued National Socialism from a desperate 
situation and given it an astonishing victory will now be 
employed in a last and decisive stroke. It will be an 
almost despairing effort to break out from an apparently 
hopeless situation. All rational considerations, as for instance 
that an occupation of Holland must immediately provoke 
a world war, have no force, for Germany thinks that their 
readiness to negotiate a general settlement would decide the 
Democracies to enter into such negotiations, rather than 
assume the responsibility for a world war by attempting 
to drive the German troops from the occupied areas by 
armed force. And precisely because the German people 
cannot now be directly inspired with a war mentality a 
method must be chosen which will come as a shock to them 
also. In the same way the opposition of the Generals can 
only be overcome by engaging in a “ tiger spring,” an opera- 
tion that may be called off at any moment if it meets with 
determined resistance. To arouse the people once more 
from their apathy into nationalist enthusiasm by shock, by 
the boldness of the operation, by the greatness of its 
future possibilities, to win over all opponents especially 
among the military, and win back the youth with its 
capacity for enthusiasm by the heroic grandeur of the 
objective—in this lie the eternal advantages of this policy of 
surprise. 

What can help to prevent such an outbreak of political 
lunacy? Despite the passionate revulsion of the German 
people from the imperialist ideas of National Socialism it is 
certainly hard to believe that its political gamble will be 
forestalled by some opportune action of the German masses. 
It is also hard to believe that the military leaders, before they 
realise in all earnestness the extremity of the position, will 
show the moral independence which is necessary even today to 
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follow, by formal disobedience, the higher obedience imposed 
by the future of their Fatherland. For in Germany today 
there are hardly any genuine military leaders, there are only 
military professors, military officials, thinking of their pen- 
sions. The only thing which can preserve peace is an un- 
conquerable determination not to be surprised or intimidated 
by some lunatic pseudo-heroic act of policy. Only material 
preparation for whatever may come, for the boldest and most 
extreme course, can prevent such an act, and nothing could be 
falser than to surrender at this critical moment to a vague sense 
of relief and a blossoming vernal optimism. Moreover, Ger- 
many today, as in 1934-1935, is still oppressed by an anxiety 
that a change of régime will unavoidably cause a momentary 
national weakness, which, as in 1918, will be exploited by 
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the Western Powers to bring Germany to her knees for 
last time. So far there are no guarantees against this k 
that reason no one in Germany will take the responsiiln 
for initiating an internal change. Thus to Sive preci 
assurances against such action may also at the last Momey 
save the situation for world peace, which can nek 
finally assured by concessions to the present régime. 

No, there are no grounds for optimism. The zon. of 
danger of a world war has not been traversed, and only in 
the autumn of this year may one perhaps be able to say that 
the great new balance of armaments and the Oppressiye 
weight of the economic situation in Germany will work jn 
favour of an assured peace. Until then the only slogan fo, 
us all must be: to be prepared is everything. 


AMERICA’S LABOUR CAMPS 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


CHOES of real interest in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps are reaching the United States from many different 
foreign countries. That is but natural. The C.C.C. is one 
of the most remarkable and generally praised achievements 
of the Roosevelt Administration. It illustrates democracy’s 
planning at its best; it is the regeneration of foot-loosc, 


despondent youth without the least flavour of endoctrination. - 


From city street corners, from hobo jungles, from idleness 
and worse, no fewer than 2,000,000 young American men 
have been taken during the last six years, sent to the fields, 
forests, and mountains, given training, work, and education 
for periods running from six months to two years, and re- 
turned to civilian life bronzed, clear-eyed, keen citizens. 
Stretching from Alaska to the Caribbean, from Maine to 
Hawaii, are more than 4,000 separate camps where 300,000 
young men between the ages of 17 and 24 are continuously 
enrolled. They are working 40 hours a week at various forms 
of conservation: afforestation, erosion control, road and trail 
building, bridge-consiruction, fire-fighting and prevention, 
park-building. They are studying many hours a week at 
different forms of carefully-planned educational and voca- 
tional training. They are visibly improving the face of 
America, and almost as visibly taking care of youth at the 
most dangerous point in its cycle, and the economic cycle 
as well. 


The regular C.C.C. enrollees are paid $30 a month, and ° 


of this not less than $22 must be allotted to dependants or 
placed on deposit. On the average, each C.C.C. lad is help- 
ing to care for slightly more than four dependants. He 
receives, of course, full subsistence, equipment, educational 
facilities and transportation. Since its inception a few weeks 
after President Roosevelt’s inauguration in 1933, the entire 
programme has cost just under $2,000,000,000. It has 
supported and trained 2,250,000 men, including some war 
veterans, Indians, and territorials in addition to the regular 
youths. Of the total expenditure, over half has gone for 
wages, and of that sum about five-sixths has assisted directly 
in the support of dependants outside the corps. 

The value of the physical conservation work done has been 
very great, although it is difficult to estimate. The value of 
human, moral conservation is far greater. Today there 
is an outlet for the energies of any American youth 
between the ages of 17 and 24, an opportunity for a splendid 
outdoor life, excellent education, and practical vocational 
training. It is no disgrace to enrol in the C.C.C. Its 
“ graduates” are not so different from the football heroes 
who stride from the colleges. Pale-faced, stoop-shouldered 
city lads are turned into upstanding, co-operative, dexterous 
young men. It is an investment of primary value. 

This article. begins to sound like a paean.of unalloyed 
praise. That is unfortunate. I have visited many C.C.C. 
camps, scen the results of their work in most States in the 





Union, and have no axe to grind. The C.C.C. is of coury 
peculiarly adapted to the United States. We have a great 
deal of conservation work to do, and a vast area of public 
domain which needs improvement. The C.C.C. lads work 
on this land chiefly. In older, more intensively developed 
countries the work would be more difficult to organise 
although the moral values ought to be the same. Enrolment 
in the service is entirely voluntary, handled by the United 
States Employment Service and affiliated State agencies 
Enrolment is for a period of six months, and lads may te. 
enrol up to a total of two years’ service. A separate 
governmental agency handles the corps, although the War 
Department is responsible for administration of the camps, 
Each camp is directed by a camp commander, usually a 
reserve officer of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, of the 
Army rank of captain or first lieutenant, who has been 
called from civilian life for duty. 

The work done by the camps is determined through co- 
operation with many governmental agencies, such as the 
Forest Service, the National Park Service, and the Soil 
Conservation Service. The educational programmes are in 
charge of the United States Office of Education. Though, 
as I have said, reserve officers often command the camp, 
no military training is offered. There will be a camp 
formation once a day, but no regular drill. Discipline is 
not so rigid as in military units; life is generally pretty care- 
free. Efforts have been made in some quarters in the last 
few months to introduce regular and extensive military 
training, but have been opposed by the C.C.C. authorities 
and the War Department alike. 


However, it is obvious that C.C.C. enrollees have under- 
gone much of the physical conditioning, training in com- 
munal life, and general preparation which is essential to 
military training. They would make the finest possible sort 
of army recruits, and much of their practical training would 
be useful to military service. The C.C.C. boys have gained 
self-reliance, their educational background has been filled 
out along practical lines, they have travelled and lived in 
camp, they have learned to use many machines. The 
economic advantages lie not only in the rescue and regenera- 
tion of youths at a critical stage in their lives, not only in 
the conservation work done in every corner of the country, 
but in their future earning value to the nation. From 
untrained, unconditioned street and pub-loungers, they have 
been turned into men equipped to earn their living. 

The corps’ aspirations are summarised in these words in 
its current annual report: 


“So long as there is conservation work to do and there 
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are young men unwillingly employed and eager to increas¢t 


their earning power as workers, the C.C.C. can be a useful 


social and economic method of solving these twin problems. 
Viewed in such a light, the Corps is not a shield in time 
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aj adversity mor a temporary substitute. Rather it 
jemonstrates through actual work, 40 hours each week, and 
in a camp environment, how to do well many of the things 
young men must learn to do anyway if they are to succeed 
in life; and through this process it confers ultimate social 
penefits on the community from which these young men 
have been selected and to which they return as citizens and 
workers. The C.C.C. ought to grow as a work-centred 
organisation and as a means of helping young job-seekers to 
bridge the gap from inexperience to experience, from depen- 
dence to self-reliance, from lack of training to employability, 
and from the lesser to the greater degree of civic usefulness.” 

Nobody could visit a C.C.C. camp, eat in a C.C.C. mess, 
observe the classrooms or the boys out at work on a mountain- 
side or in a forest, without being deeply impressed by the 
moral and physical achievement. One C.C.C. boy, in a little 
newspaper they publish, expressed in these fine words what 


the project meant to him and, perhaps, through him to 
America: 

“ My eyes stray until they rest upon the last tall pine on 
the hills, etched against the afterglow of the sun. And as it 
fades, the flood of memories closes in upon me—memories 
of the boy who wearily tramped the streets and sought death 
in the bitterness of despair. Happiness to him was something 
out of reach, something beyond the stars. I know now the 
serenity of soul that comes from a busy, well-ordered life. 
And happiness—well, happiness is here, not beyond but 
beneath the stars.” 

It may be worth mentioning as a postscript that President 
Roosevelt’s interest in a civilian training corps was first 
aroused when he was an undergraduate at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and listened to the lectures of William James. James’s 
ideal of “ the moral equivalent of war ” was the germ of the 
C.C.C. 


THE L.C.C”’S HALF-CENTURY 


By 


iFTY years ago there came into existence the London 
F County Council, a curious by-product of the County 
Councils Act passed in the previous year. The general line 
followed in that Act by the Government of the day stands 
out clearly in Lord Salisbury’s speech about it to the House 
of Lords. They wanted to do nothing that they could avoid 
doing. They could not avoid setting up elective authorities 
in the counties, because they had promised to do so in the 
1886 election. They could not avoid leaving the Metro- 
politan Board of Works area outside those of the new Middle- 
sex, Surrey, and Kent County Councils, because the Board 
during the 33 years of its existence had built up a very large 
separate structure of services and finance. And they could 
scarcely avoid converting the Board into a directly elected 
authority; because not to do so would have been a glaring 
anomaly, and because, too, the Board had recently come 
under a cloud through the exposure of certain scandals. 

But more they would not do; and consequently the new 
body started with grave handicaps. The gravest was its in- 
adequate area. Forty years earlier, when public health was 
being reorganised in the shadow of the cholera scare, a cer- 
tain agglomeration then deemed metropolitan had been 
mapped out for the Commissioners of Sewers. In 1855 this 
same area was assigned to the Board of Works, in 1870 to the 
School Board, and in 1888 to the County Council. _ By then 
it was absurdly out of date, particularly on the side of Essex, 
no part of which county had been included. Already most 
of London’s expansion lay outside; and from the census of 
1901 onwards the County Councii’s population has actually 
declined. To-day it forms a good deal less than half of the 
whole London population. 

The L.C.C. held its first meeting on March 21st, 1889, 
and thenceforward for a considerable period public interest 
in London Government was visibly quickened by it. Inde- 
pendent of its creation, however, there was at the time a 
new stir among London’s inhabitants, illustrated by, but 
not confined to, the Dock Strike of 1889. Most of it was 
Radical, but its left wing, typified then by John Burns, was 
Socialist, and there was also a school of opinion, numerous 
among the electorate, which desired municipal progress, 
while in national affairs voting Conservative. From an early 
stage these various forces were brought together in the 
working organisation known as the Progressive Party. It 
was to the clarification of issues thus obtained, even more 
than to the initial participation in the Council’s work of 
public men so prominent as Lord Rosebery and Lord Ave- 
bury, that the L.C.C. owed its rapid rise to the position of 
something like a premier municipality in Great Britain. 

Save for one triennium, during which the parties on the 
Council were equally balanced, the new body was ruled 


R. C. K. ENSOR 


from 1892 to 1907 by the Progressive Party. They had a 
capable personnel; the names of W. H. Dickinson, Mac- 
Kinnon Wood, Edwin Cornwall, John Benn and John 
MacDougall may stand for their main body, Sidney Webb 
for their Socialist intellectuals, and John Burns and Will 
Crooks for their Labour bench. Lord Crewe and Lord 
Carrington, both more famous afterwards as Cabinet Mini- 
sters, were prominent in this company. The other party 
—called “ Moderates” at that time—was very much out- 
shone ; but no review of the period should fail to recall 
their leader, Sir Melvill Beachcroft, whose unceasing cour- 
tesy in opposition did so much to maintain the dignity of 
the Council’s discussions. 

In 1906 the Progressive Party suffered a mortal hurt at 
the General Election for Parliament. A number of its mem- 
bers were elected to the House of Commons as Liberals 
for the seats which they held on the Council as Progressives. 
The distinction between the Liberal and Progressive par- 
ties was thus obliterated, and the Moderates (re-christened 
* Municipal Reformers”) won a historic victory in 1907. 
Their election campaign had been harsh and negative, but 
in office they proved better than their professions. Their 
party, while they ruled (and once installed, they were not 
dislodged for 27 years), was a blend of two quite different 
elements—the larger consisting of builders, property agents, 
and others having private interests in the work of local 
government, and the smaller comprising educated dis- 
interested men and women of means and leisure. It is to 
the credit of the party that the latter element almost always 
prevailed to shape and control the main lines of policy. And 
an able body they were ; such men as Goldie (of Nigeria), 
Cyril Jackson, R. C. Norman, and Cyril Cobb would do 
honour to any administration. Like their predecessors, they 
were helped by the highest sort of financial advice ; and one 
or two very big business men were able (like Sir Isidore 
Salmon) to render invaluable services on the side of business 
experience. 

The end of the long reign of Municipal Reform was really 
brought about by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. In the decade 
following the War the proper administration of poor relief 
by directly elected authorities had in London been made 
almost impossible through the repeal of the old provision 
depriving relief-receivers of votes. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
remedy was to transfer poor law to the L.C.C., with the 
expectation that in the multitude of municipal topics the 
issue of poor-relief would be swamped. He proved quite 
mistaken ; the issue of poor-relief swamped all the rest. At 
the first election held squarely under these conditions the 
Municipal Reformers were deposed from power, their con- 
querors being not Progressives but a Labour Party, which, as 
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in Parliament, had supplanted the Liberal Opposition. In 
1937 the experience was repeated ; and the Labour Party, 
admirably led and organised, as all the world knows, by Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, is now entering on the last year of its 
second triennium in office. 

And what is the administrative record that emerges from 
this long political story ? In mere administration, excellent. 
No municipality in England recruits and promotes its staff 
by so good a system as the L.C.C., or is so well served. 
None buys its stores so advantageously. None has better 
main drainage or a better fire brigade, or is so vigilant and 
efficient in all its inspection services. And none, from first 
to last, has made a better job of publicly provided education. 

But when one turns from administration to policy, the 
balance is different. Take the opening-up of London. The 
despised Board of Works in 33 years created the invaluable 
Queen Victoria Street, the Victoria and Albert Embankments, 
Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross Road, and Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. In 50 years the L.C.C. has done nothing 


CHINESE CULTURE 


UNMING, capital of one of the most remote and back- 
ward provinces of China, is now a city of amazing 
contrasts. The peasant, leading his water buffalo in from 
some nearby village, the ricksha-puller, pausing to shout 
traditional imprecations on the mother of someone with 
whom he has collided, may look up and see imported aero- 
planes of various national makes, piloted by cadets of the 
local aviation school, circling over the city. An old-fashioned 
Yunnan shopkeeper dozes over his opium-pipe next door to 
a building where wideawake young Chinese engineers are 
working day and night on designs for a new railway which 
will link up Yunnan with Burma and give China a far more 
effective trade contact through this neglected “ backdoor ” 
than the present motor-road can ever afford. One can walk 
through dusty streets and odoriferous alleys, where the vast 
majority of the people would certainly not understand a 
word of any foreign language, turn in at a modest gate—and 
find oneself in a company of professors and intellectuals who 
will discuss in flawless English the prospects of war and 
reconstruction, the significance of the latest turn of the Civil 
War in Spain, the philosophies of Communism and Fascisin 
—any subject one may think of. 

For Kunming is one of the two leading centres of the 
intellectual migration to the Far West and South-West of 
China that has been one of the most striking and perhaps, in 
the long run, one of the most significant results of the war. 
Peking National University and Chinghua University, for- 
merly of the same city, and Nankai University, the original 
buildings of which, in Tientsin, were bombed and finally 
burned by the Japanese, are now established in common 
quarters in Kunming. Two or three more universities from 
Shanghai and Canton are on their way ; and the academic 
standards of the original Yunnan University have been 
appreciably raised by an influx of refugee professors and 
students. 

The Chinese educated class will not live under Japanese 
rule, if there is any means of avoiding it. The evacuation 
of the three universities has not been a smooth or easy task. 
Because of the suddenness of the crisis in the summer of 
1937, when many leading educators were absent from Peking 
and Tientsin, very little could be salvaged in books and 
scientific equipment. The universities were first moved to 
Changsha, in Hunan Province. When this city seemed to be 
too close to the front (it was recently burned down by the 
Chinese military authorities themselves in a moment of 
panic) a second transfer took place to Mongtze, a town in 
the southern part of Yunnan Province. Then an aviation 
schoo! required the buildings which had been designed for 
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comparable, save Kingsway and Aldwych, the crushj 
burden of whose cost has blocked other improvements, Or 
take trams. Its costly conduit system was never defensible 
Had it used trolley-wires from the start, it could have halved 
every fare it charged, paid off (at the same time) its debt 
much faster, and- been left with a plant adaptable at ap 
moment to trolley-buses. Or take its influence on the fee 
of London. A piece of crude vandalism like its destruction 
of Waterloo Bridge could have occurred in no other great 
capital. Or consider the mess made, artistically speaking, of 
Kingsway. Or the missed opportunities over the build 
of County Hall, whose full story has never been publicly 
told. Or Becontree. 

No, there is ground for pride in the jubilee, but not fo 
pride only. Nor are those failures to be accounted for by 
the local handicaps of area or constitution. They sprang 
from defects common to all English local government, The 
only thing peculiar about their London manifestations js the 
scale on which they have been manifested. 


MOVES SOUTH-WEST 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Kunming, Yunnan Province. 
the universities, so still another migration, to Kunming, was 
necessary. 


Here, strangely enough, a Japanese air-raid last Septem- 
ber brought the refugee institutions of learning some 
incidental benefit. For some of the local schools were 
hastily evacuated to the country districts, with the result 
that dormitories and classrooms were made available to the 
refugees. There are over two thousand students in the 
universities, which have combined in a single unit; and 
the majority of the professors have moved to Kunming. 
Despite formidable physical difficulties, lack of books, 
scientific apparatus and adequate accommodation for the 
students, absence of printing facilities, academic life is going 
on with remarkable regularity. A visit to the scientific 
laboratories reveals some very ingenious makeshift devices: 
a hair-drying machine, for instance, performs the functions 
of a vacuum pump, an ordinary meat-grinder is used for a 
mill, inverted bedsteads are utilised as tables on which to 
carry out chemical experiments. 


In spite of this poverty in proper equipment some very 
earnest scientific work is being carried on. There is an 
abundance of wild castor-beans in Yunnan ; and a means 
has been found of distilling from these beans a lubricant 
that serves as a substitute for automobile oil. New formulas 
for glycerine and vaseline preparations have also been 
worked out. One finds the same practical turn in the 
biological laboratory. The Yunnan provincial authorities 
are now trying to replace the opium which has long been 
one of the main crops of the region with tea and cotton, 
and special research is being undertaken in means of com- 
bating insect pests and improving the quality of cotton. 


The impact of this influx into Yunnan of tens of thou- 
sands of highly educated people is felt in many other ways. 
Kunming now possesses several more newspapers. The 
aboriginal tribes which make up a large part of the popu- 
lation of the province are being studied as never before; 
and this is also true as regards the geography and natural 
resources of this south-western border march of China. It 
is Chiang Kai-shek’s dream to make a virtue of necessity 
by modernising the formerly neglected, isolated and back- 
ward regions which are now the main bases of continued 
resistance. Kunming itself offers a number. of concrete 
proofs that this dream is not a mere paper project. What 
was formerly a sleepy provincial backwater is now the 
junction-point of two of China’s chief means of communica- 
tion with the outside world, the narrow-gauge mountain 
railway from French Indo-China and the highroad from 
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purma. For some distance out of the city one can see the 
jbed of the Burma-Yunnan railway, which it is hoped 
* complete, with the aid of British credits and material, 
: the end of 1941. Another projected railway will link 
: Kunming with the upper reaches of the Yangtze, in 
gechuen Province. 

Considerable industrial and mining development is taking 
place, with the co-operation of refugee capital, refugee 
rechnical skill and refugee skilled workers. A factory for 
the manufacture of aeroplane bodies has been put up on 
ihe outskirts of Kunming; the roofs are carefully camou- 
faged as a precaution against Japanese bombs. A copper- 
wire works, a copper refinery, an electrical power plant, a 
machine shop and an electrical equipment factory (which 
gill turn out motors for aeroplanes) are in various stages 
of construction. Tin and copper-mining operations are 
peing expanded. Blocks of new houses are going up and 
most of the Chinese banks have opened branches here, 
though formerly Yunnan, was almost ccmpletely closed 
to capital from other parts of China. 

One should not imagine that this modernisation is a swift 
and easy process. The Governor of Yunnan, Lung Yun, is 
perhaps the last surviving Chinese warlord of the old type, 


concentrating in his hands both military and civil power and 
sharing with a small group of well-to-do Yunnan families 
the ownership of the natural wealth of the province. There 
have been periods of strain, when tactful adjustment was 
necessary, in connexion with the inflow of Central Govern- 
ment capital and institutions. However, Lung Yun’s out- 
ward attitude has been unimpeachably loyal; he has sent 
some tens of thousands of troops to the front and Kunming 
is plastered with nationalist war posters, while frequent col- 
lections are taken up for the benefit of the soldiers. There 
are inevitable difficulties and delays with transportion of 
necessary materials and machinery over congested and inade- 
quate roundabout routes. 

The final impression which one carries away from Kun- 
ming, as from almost any town in the interior which has 
not been too cruelly bombed, is one of activity, of energetic 
reconstruction. And much of the directing and technical 
skill for this reconstruction comes from educated Chinese 
who prefer the rigours of pioneer life in the deep interior 
to acceptance of Japanese rule or to inactive life in foreign 
colonies and concessions. Of the ultimate fertilising and 
strengthening effect of the present migration of so many of 
the intelligentsia there can be little doubt. ' 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL PRODUCT 


By PATRICK WARNER 


HE boy who, like myself, has been educated at one of the 
grammar schools, great or small, which are still the 
mainstay of British secondary education, finds himself, when 
he leaves, in an ambiguous position. For the grammar 
school has for some time past been distinguished by 
attempting the difficult art of being at least three schools 
at once—roughly speaking, public school, technical school 
and high school. 

Naturally enough, the effort to be all things to all 
boys is not universally successful. And that is where 
one of the difficulties of the grammar school boy comes 
in. The world, done out of convenient social classifications, 
has no immediate yardstick with which to take his measure. 
And while that may seem a trivial shortcoming or snobbish 
in tendency, anyone who has ever tried to sort out, say, 
some hundred applications for one job, or even to arrange 
some sorts of dinner-party, knows just how useful a yard- 
stick can be. 

Grammar school boys may be, and are, fellows of their 
colleges, members of Parliament if seldom of the aristocracy, 
and diplomats. On the other hand, they may be, and 
considerably more of them are, small clerks, insurance 
agents, and travelling salesmen. They may have Oxford 
accents or Lancashire accents; the suavity of Harrow or 
the conciseness of Barrow. 

Complacent educationists (if any such still survive) point 
to the fact with pride, boasting the elasticity of a system 
which car. produce such reuslts. But the harassed head- 
masters and staffs, whose duty it is to cut their cloth to 
fit such a variety of incompatibles, and even the befogged 
pupil himself, are seldom so complacent. They have been 
known to murmur that this praiseworthy state of affairs 
is really a disorganised confusion out of which only heroic 
efforts, and a genius for compromise, produce even the 
Present results. And now, it appears, the authors of the 
Spens Report find themselves sharing the misgivings. 

It was Mr. Shaw who said that “ the English never abolish 
things, but they circumvent them more unscrupulously than 
any other nation.” That principle, combined with the 
effects of still unassimilated social changes, has produced 
the modern grammar school. Grammar schools are, of 
course, amongst the oldest English schools: most of them 
have history and traditions, both largely unwritten, dating 
back three centuries and more. My own school, one of 
the “big Northerners” and a fair example, dated its 


charter from Charles I and was certainly in existence before. 

That was a record which was regarded with pride and 
which expressed itself in a remarkable tradition of classical 
scholarship. The Head was himself a fine classic and his 
predecessors had without exception been the same: the 
classical teaching was in the hands of men whose names 
were known throughout England. Every year brought to 
our Classical Sixth not fewer than three major scholarships 
and often more, beside minor awards, while the walls of 
the School Hall were (happily) not visible for plaques 
recording University achievements. 

That was one side of the picture, true of many such 
schools. It concerned some 60 boys out of a school of 
750. Of the remainder, about as many again were working 
for History, Science, Mathematics, or languages scholarships 
(higher English, as is still lamentably true of most secondary 
schools, hardly existed). For the rest the school represented 
Matriculation, and an entry, at school-leaving age or just 
after, into some routine job. There were, of course, excep- 
tions; but the picture is strictly true in outline. The one 
almost complete unknown in the school was a boy proposing 
to go to the University without some sort of scholarship. 

From Matriculation upwards, the whole school life was 
dominated by scholarships and the Higher Certificate 
Examination, which I personally, in common with most of 
my contemporaries, passed three times. I did not then 
know why: I still know no practical reason, though the 
story of Government grants based on the number of Cer- 
tificates won yearly, is, if true, iniquitous. What is certain 
is that the certificates have never since been the slightest use 
to me. 

Clearly, the school had to cater for a variety of customers. 
On the one hand lay the very real public school tradition of 
fine classical scholarship (the school Latin verse is still 
famous): on the other, the claims of a big majority who 
would have been better off in a technical school. The school 
was, of course, entirely a day school, with non-compulsory 
games. Indeed, there was rarely more than § per cent. of 
the school at the inadequate playing-fields on the Tuesday 
and Thursday half-holidays. Pictures or homework, which 
was excessive, occupied the 95 per cent. 

The shortcomings of such an establishment are obvious. 
Perhaps they were most clear to the scholarship fresher at 
Oxford or Cambridge. And yet, oddly enough, in spite of it 
all, the school did not largely produce prigs, “ swats,” or 
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automatons. There is an illuminating anecdote about a con- 
temporary of mine, up at Cambridge for a scholarship 
examination and summoned to the terrifying ordeal of 
examination by the Master. “ Well, Mr. Blank,” said that 
gentleman, minutely surveying my perspiring friend, “ you 
know, your school has the reputation of being a cramming 
establishment.” And then he stopped, again regarded him 
with the eye of an entomologist, and added, “ But you don’t 
look as if you had been crammed,” with an air of pleased dis- 
covery. He got his scholarship, and rowed in their first boat. 

That was, indeed, the wonder of it. Through the stress 
and strain of “exam mania” and ever-present scholarships, 
we kept our sanity. To my mind it is the greatest achieve- 
ment to be put to the school’s credit. Looking back on it 
now, after three years of Cambridge and the society of the 
products of every type of school then and in later life, I 
hardly know to what to attribute it. But I do not think that 
any other element was more important than that intangible 
one of the school’s traditions of culture, manifest sometimes 
in the distinguished persons of the old boys who descended 


March 17, 
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from Parnassus upon us. Something may have 
due to it being a day school: but our homes 
diverse, and for the most part so lacking in culture; 
cannot have been the whole of it. 

It is just that element, so elusive and intangible, Which 
the provisions of the Spens Report seem to be likely 
destroy. It is perhaps time that it went: even the public 
schools are uneasy at devoting so many hours to the cultur 
side of education. Far less can the grammar schools Whose 
first duty it is to turn out competent employable Citizens 
afford to do so. 

But the price should be realised and counted first. If tp 
grammar schools are to become technical schools in entizey, 
perhaps 90 per cent. of their pupils will benefit by the change 
That is an enormous boon. On the other hand, although 
clarity on the aims of education and the conflict betwee 
culture and technology, specialisation and individualism, i 
almost impossible in the prevailing chaos of social conditions 
a very clear picture of what is entailed should be in the ming 
of the reformers before they take irrevocable measures, 
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CIVITAS DEI 


By DR. W. B. SELBIE 


T is a far cry from St. Augustine to John Bunyan. Yet 
they join hands across the centuries. In the Confessions 
of the one and the Grace Abounding of the other there 
is a record of religious experience in many aspects identical. 
Both men alike are vividly conscious of the power of evil 
and of the sinfulness of sin, as well as of the way of escape 
opened up for them by the everlasting mercy of God. 
Bunyan might have said of St. Augustine what he said of 
Luther’s book on Galatians, “I found my condition in his 
experience, so largely and profoundly handled, as if his book 
had been written out of my heart.” There is a certain 
similarity also in the way in which both men give shape and 
form to the plan of salvation as they conceived it. Faced by the 
catastrophe of the downfall of Rome, Augustine takes refuge 
in the idea of a city that hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. Bunyan, too, turns away from a world 
torn by civil war to the thought of a celestial city, or a city 
of mansoul, where God’s will is done and God’s peace abides. 
The allegorical and highly imaginative form in which 
these men clothe their hopes and ideals cannot conceal their 
very practical policy and aims. Both men were patriots. 
Each loved his country and mourned over its distracted 
state. But they realised that the best way of serving one’s 
couniry was by loyalty to a higher power. A good citizen 
of an earthly city must first be a good citizen of the city of 
God. This makes short work of that sharp distinction 
between sacred and secular, spiritual and material, with 
which we are only too familiar. Religion may easily become 
a kind of coward’s castle, a place of refuge for escapists and 
defeatists. But we know now that it is no part of a Christian's 
duty to get out of the world. His the much harder task of 
remaining in the world while keeping himself uncon- 
taminated by it. He can only do this as he brings with him 
into the duties and responsibilities of his earthly life all the 
resources of a living religious experience. Religion can 
never be a “ fugitive and cloistered” thing. It means the 
active service of God and man by those who are free so to 
serve. 

Thus, the much advertised plea for moral rearmament may 
best be interpreted under the ancient symbol of a city of 
God. There is now general agreement among men and 
women of good will that the strength of a people is neither 
in guns nor in butter but in character or morale. It is 
righteousness that exalteth a nation. History at least bears 
witness to the fact that moral decadence has been a principal 
source of the decline and fall of great nations. Now the 
Christian religion seeks to inculcate and maintain a high 


standard of personal morality among its adherents. They ar 
citizens of a heavenly city in which the will of God js 
supreme. In any case where the will of God, as they con. 
ceive it, runs counter to human ordinances, it is quite cle 
to them that they must obey God rather than men. When 
there is a conflict of loyalties, there can be for the Christian 
no question as to which side he must take. Only he must 
free to choose and to take it. Any attack on liberty, 
therefore, means in the long run an attack on Christianity, 
as we are learning from bitter experience in the totalitarian 
States. 

From the Christian standpoint, then, national service and 
moral rearmament are complementary and must proceed 
hand in hand. We hear a good deal about the need for 
applied Christianity, but it is not always realised that on 
must have some Christianity before it is possible to apply 
it. That is why the preaching of the so-called social gospel 
by itself, has often proved so disappointing and barren of 
results. Without the drive and passion of a pexsonal religious 
faith the attempt to reform society on Christian lines must 
always be abortive. On the other hand, a religion which 
begins and ends with the salvation of the individual soul 
will be equally ineffective. Hence the idea of a civitas Dei, 
a Kingdom of God, a realm in which those who have put 
God in control of their lives may give themseives freely it 
the service of their fellows. 

About the nature of this realm, and about life in it, the 
New Testament is tantalisingly vague. It is much mor 
concerned about the conditions of entrance into it and is 
quite explicit regarding them. Chief among these is the 
necessity for repentance. And, in this connexion, repent: 
ance (metanoia) means not merely remorse, sorrow for past 
mistakes and sins, but change of mind and heart, a new 
departure. Repentance looks to the future as much as t0 
the past. It seeks a new lease of life, and of life on a larger 
and nobler scale. It means a determined effort to k 
different and to put the first things first, namely the King- 
dom of God and his righteousness. It recognises, as Matthew 
Arnold says, that “moral causes govern the standing and 
falling of States ” and girds itself to act accordingly. 

We are often told that we are now committed to a régime 
of power politics. It may be so, but do not let us forget that 
power is not to be interpreted in terms of material resources 
alone. There are spiritual resources which are infinitely 
more potent. No nation can hope to survive save by recover 
ing faith in the God who “ giveth power to the faint, and t0 
them that have no might increaseth strength.” 
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Dle, whi By PETER 
likely to 

he publ £ document which I received from Paris two days ago 
€ Cultura TP routd have given me pleasure at any time ; and today, 
lS Whos yith Anglo-French understanding so firmly to the fore, I 
e Citizens reed hardly apologise for making the gist of the document 





bic, and thus (I hope) communicating to others some of 











¥ TF th . agreeable emotions which it has inspired in me. 

te: ry, Iris called “ Peter Fleming: Sa Place Dans la Littérature 
ators laise.” It has won a prize, or prix. 

baa It would be idle and dishonest to pretend that the bare 
lalisi, jy fact of anyone devoting I 5 pages of typescript to so im- 
dition, ff probable a subject (and getting a prix for it at that) is not 
he ming in itself a cause for the keenest gratification on my part. It 
ares, is, Tadmit that it had not, until two days ago, occurred to 






me that I was entitled to a Place in English Literature ; but 
now that somebody has been given a substantial sum of 
money for evaluating my true status I realise how slow I 
have been off the mark. My pleasure is not unmixed with 
pique. That it should be left to Gallic intuition—notoriously 
a hypersensitive agent—to stake out my claim argues an 









































They are ff almost pointed lack of percipience among my fellow- 
God js countrymen. Perhaps it has been my own fault. Most of 
ney con. J my literary contemporaries, after all, have not only pub- 
ite clea lished at Jeast one volume of autobiography, but have also 
When @ (this is particularly true of the poets) been the subject of 
‘hristign scholarly critiques written by their friends. I ought, I see 
must be ff 0w, to have muscled in on this racket before. The nearest 
liberty, ff [ ever came to its fringes was when someone published a 
stianity book called The Fleming in Beethoven. “ Recognition at 
dlitarian last!” I thought when I saw this book announced ; but it 
tumed out, most surprisingly, not to be about me at all. 
ice and Well, the old days of obscurity are past, thank goodness. 
proceed ff Nor is this all. A great deal of fresh and valuable light has 
eed for ff been thrown on my early career by this friendly and judicious 
at om jf chap (whose name, by the way, is Comte Henri Hacquart de 
) apply ff Turtotz, and who must be out of what we used to call at 
gospel, f the Sorbonne /e tiroir le plus élévé). Few, for instance, know, 
‘ren of @ and I myself had forgotten, at how early an age I began my 
ligious fF public school career, and with what remarkable rapidity I 
s must achieved distinction in it. “ Fleming a dix ans quand il 
which ff entre a Eton. ... Extrémement doué, il dirigera deux ans 
al soul plus tard le journal de éléves sans pour cela jamais négliger 
s Dei, & le criket et le foot-ball, acquérant par la cette résistance 
ve put physique qui lui sera si utile plus tard.” I suppose I must 
ely in § have been, at twelve, the youngest editor the Eton College 
Chronicle has ever had. 
it, the I had forgotten, too, what a whirlwind business my edu- 
mort § cation was. “A seize ans il quitte la jaquette et le haut de 
ind is | forme de ‘l’Etonian’ pour entrer 4 Christ Church, le collége 
is the fle plus exclusif d’Oxford.” Under the Gothic: arcades of 
pent fF this venerable building, the Count goes on, Fleming will 
- past fF tub shoulders with the future directors of the Empire, those 
new from among whom one will choose the Ministers, the 
as to § Governors, the Bishops. 
arget To some, I suppose, physical proximity of this kind 
0 be § would have seemed an end in itself: but not to me. “ Come 
<ing- ff on,” I remember (now) my friends saying to me, “ don’t let’s 
thew J} do any work tonight. Let’s go and rub shoulders with a 
and ff future Bishop.” I held out against this form of sensual 
indulgence, and the Count gives me full credit for it, noting 
gime § that I had the distinction (among many others) of founding 
that § 2 weekly paper called The Isis, “qui parait encore 
irces §  @ujourd’hui.” 
itely I left Oxford in a blaze of glory, and at the early age of 
vet @ twenty. To do what? The Count notes, with exquisite 
dto § delicacy, the indecision which (as I now recall) clouded this 





important juncture in my career. Fleming “ne connait pas 





WHAT I MEAN TO THE FRENCH 






FLEMING 






encore sa vocation. Devant choisir une carriére il se fait 
inscrire aux ‘ Guards Reserve,’”’ where (as he puts it) “ the 
young unemployed’ members of the aristocracy sacrifice a 
few hours of liberty to the pleasure of wearing the glittering 
uniforms (each officer has four absolutely different ones) of 
this crack regiment.” “One might,” the Count very reason- 
ably observes, “ surprise oneself that Fleming, who had until 
this epoch manifested a pronounced taste for action, an acute 
sense of observation, a limitless curiosity, should on leaving 
the University have chosen a life, comfortable and brilliant 
indeed, but nevertheless monotonous and rather static.” 
He explains my motives far better than I could have ex- 
plained them myself. “Like a true Englishman, placed 
before an incertitude, Fleming awaits his hour with im- 
perturbable phlegm. This period of waiting, he will live as a 
“ gentleman,’ as a pupil of Eton and of Oxford, in the ser- 
vice of the Empire, wearing his uniform.” 


I will not, for good reasons, dwell on my memories of 
that dazzling but uncertain period. The Count passes over 
it with his habitual briskness. Half a page later I am 
“crossing Mexico on root and on horseback, stopping for 
preference in the villages.” My own memories of this journey 
are dimmed, to an extent greater than I should have believed 
possible, by the passage of time, and I have mislaid the 
travel-book which, according to the Count, I published on 
my return to London, and which is “a medley of descrip- 
tions, of native legends, of observations on the flora and the 
fauna and also on the economic and political situations of 
the territories traversed.” This book had a great success 
and got me a job on The Spectator. Its success, I imagine, 
is at the back of those unaccountable communications I keep 
on getting from the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. I 
wish I could remember how I spent the money. 


Whether it was the severing of my connexions with the 
Mexican interior or (this is more plausible) my appoint- 
ment to a position on The Spectator, my life, in the Count’s 
flattering reconstruction of it, now becomes easier to recall 
and more susceptible of documentation. The pace is still 
killing, but the milestones are recognisable as we flash past. 
If I cannot now trace my preoccupation with “le poéte 
Woodsworth,” that is not to say that I never had one ; and 
I should be the last to quarrel with the Count’s estimate of 
my literary status. This is very high indeed, in spite of for- 
midable competition from “les Waugh, Evelyn et Alec, les 
Huxely, Osbert Sakeverile-Sitwell, Lord Berness, Edward 
James, Beverly Nichols, David :Garnett, Keith Winer, 
Richard Aldington, Christopher Isherwood, et bien d’autres 
encore.” To say nothing of the girls. “ Bien qu’elles fré- 
quentent rarement les Universités, les jeunes filles de la 
Haute Société Anglaise sont souvent passionnées de la Litté- 
rature. Virginia Wolf (le Marcel Proust Anglais), Rosamond 
Lehman, Edith Sitwell, Daphne du Maurier, Clarence Dane, 


Margaret Kennedy, Veda Sackville-West. . ome 
really, intoxicating to be bracketed thus. 
The trouble is, of course, that I don’t deserve it. It is 


ungracious in me to impugn in the Count that literary flair 
which he so enthusiastically ascribes to me ; and I should 
like, and am almost prepared, to believe that some at least 
of his tributes to my “don particulier de ‘?Understate- 
ment’” are merited. I glow when I read them. But I stop 
glowing, I smell a rat and I revise my notions, when the 
Count proceeds to examine my second great virtue. This is 
the virtue of “exactitude and veracity.” 

Maybe I possess it. I think Ido. I hope I do. I would 
like to. But I wish, in a way, that it had been someone else, 
and not the Count, who had discerned it in me. 
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F Parliamentary boroughs, Coventry is one of the most 
interesting and attractive. I have myself always 
disbelieved in the legend of Godgyfu or Godiva, since it 
has seemed to me psychologically unconvincing. Had Earl 
Leofric really been such a beast as to expose his wife 
to humiliation and the risk of pneumonia, he would not, 
- once her famous ride had been accomplished, have remitted 
the taxes upon the Coventry burghers. Moreover, the 
“Peeping Tom” of Hertford Street is regarded by experts 
as an image, not of the prying tailor, but of our patron 
saint, St. George of Cappadocia. The Godiva legend 
appears to me to be based, as is the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, upon a psychological fallacy. It assumes a state 
of mind, which, if it existed, would have rendered both 
Godgyfu’s ride and the Covenant unnecessary. 


* * * * 


Although this silly and salacious legend still hangs around 
the streets of Coventry, the borough itself appears as a 
microcosm of all that is most sane in English life. The 
steeple of St. Michael’s raises its rose-coloured finger high 
above Warwickshire, recalling to the burghers and the yeo- 
men their continuity with the serious past, and indicating 
by the delicate power of its architecture that there do exist 
certain aspirations which are higher and more compelling 
than the petrol-laden tangle of our modern towns. Yet 
Coventry has other virtues. It is a classless city from 
which all snobbishness would seem to be absent. And it 
is expanding more rapidly and more sensibly than any 
other city in the realm. I should much like to be the Town 
Clerk of Coventry; yet I well know that this hope is unlikely 
to be fulfilled. 


* * * * 


Early this week I was sent to Coventry for the purpose 
of attending a National Service rally. I was much im- 
pressed. The proceedings opened with a procession of 
volunteers. True it is that the majority of the citizens of 
Coventry remained loyal to their local tradition and indoors. 
A few straggling bicyclists gazed at the procession with an 
unsympathetic stare. There they all were: the Air Raid 
Wardens in their aquascutums, the Rescue and Demolition 
Parties with their mobile crane, the First Aid Parties with 
efficiency and aptness flashing in their brisk faces, the 
Ambulances, the Decontamination Squads horrible in oil- 
skins and gas-masks, the special constables in blue helmets, 
the volunteer fire-brigades, the observer corps alert for any 
form of observation, and the nurses and the voluntary aid 
detachments walking resolutely in their silk stockings and 
their high-heeled shoes. 


* * * * 


Appropriate music was dispensed by two bands, a police 
band, and the town band. The Mayor took the salute, and 
thereafter we all gathered in the Hippodrome for the 
National Service rally. Much to my surprise there were 
two thousand five hundred people in the hall, and no inter- 
ruptions. The Mayor made a speech; the Bishop made a 
speech ; Captain Strickland, Conservative Member for 
Coventry, made a speech; Mrs. Hyde, a woman Councillor, 
made a very excellent speech ; the Labour Candidate for 
the Division, Mr. R. Crossman, made a compelling speech; 
we all made compelling speeches. The audience listened 
with attention and at moments with enthusiasm. Complete 
amity, apparent unanimity, prevailed. One had the im- 
pression that for once party controversy had been forgotten, 
and that upon this representative borough, upon this repre- 
sentative meeting, that state of peace had descended which 
comes from a sense of grave responsibility jointly shared. I 
was immensely encouraged. 


AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 
































































Subsequent discussion, although it did not dim my admis 
tion for Coventry, did suggest to me that national ey 
was not as simple as it seemed. It would appear that i 
problem is not so much the conscientious objectors (Whog 
we all respect), nor even the malingerers (who are no, ver 
numerous), but the great middle mass of those who te 
perfectly ready to do something but who for one reason ‘ 
another abstain from enrolment. I was at pains to discoye, 
the true reasons for such abstention. The main reason ; 
I suppose, our national habit of postponement, our tendeyy 
to put things off. This tendency arises, not so much fron 
any natural raffishness or untidiness of mind, but from ou 
congenital hatred of the mentally irksome. It is certaig) 
not true that our people are more lethargic, timid or self, 
than are the French or Germans. Physically, we are Capable 
of self-sacrifice and even of energy. Yet there are momen: 
when I feel that intellectually and spiritually we are the mo 
cowardly people on this globe. 

* * * * 

The truth is that the ordinary Englishman simp) 
detests mental effort or spiritual discomfort ; not only does 
he refuse to think with lucidity, but he winces ayy 
from all thoughts which are either unpleasant in themselys 
or which (and this is more significant) possess unpleasan 
associations. National Service training, although in itself nq 
an uncongenial task, has associations of impending term 
and ordeal. It is not lack of physical courage which deter 
so many noble citizens from facing this ordeal; if th 
moment came they would be as heroic as any other citizens; 
it is merely our amazing propensity for evading all uncoz- 
fortable thought. “If the Government really want me’ 
they say, “I shall be sent for.” “But of course I shal 
volunteer when the moment comes.” They refuse to realise 
that such eleventh hour enrolment will render them a 
encumbrance rather than a help. 

* * x x 


This tendency to escape from reality is fortified and, » 
their minds justified, by the wave of optimism which i 
being created, somewhat artificially, by the party organi. 
tions and those who are concerned with stocks and shares, 
If we have really achieved peace in our time, wiiat need can 
there be of all this personal inconvenience? To suggest thi 
the menace to our safety and independence is an ever-presett 
menace, is regarded as disloyalty to our tribal medicine-ma, 
and as indicative of “ war-mongering ” or fear. There at 
many millions of men and women in this country wh 
ardently wish to believe that all danger was removed from 
this Empire in October last. The fact that around thi 
ardent wish there cluster all manner of uncomfortable fee: 
ings, such as shame and apprehension, merely renders th: 
wish a more deliberate and more obstinate form of belief 
It is on the basis of this self-mesmerism that so many 
citizens refuse to give their services or to be trained in time. 

* * * * 

I did not find, at Coventry at least, that the bogeys of 
compulsion, conscription or fascism were very effective. 01 
the contrary, there are countless men and women who realise 
that conscription has great social value and who resent th 
thought that the unselfish should be sacrificed wh'le the se‘fish 
are immune. I found also that there is a real, an undet- 
stood, and a quite dynamic conviction that democracy should 
show to the totalitarians that voluntary energy can be # 
serious as disciplined obedience. It is not the selfishness 
the country which one has to combat, but its - incurable 
optimism. Those who go against the wishful thinking of the 
electorate are certain to lose votes. I returned that night t0 
Euston with a drab thought slumbering in my mind. “Why 
is it,’ I thought, “that the British people, in losing thet 
idealism, have also lost their sense of reality? ” 
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SIX MONTHS OF SLOVAK AUTONOMY 


By ALEC G. DICKSON 


Tue first “autonomous ” Government of Slovakia, which 

was dismissed last week, was set up on October 6th, after the 

Hlinka Autonomous Party had presented the Cabinet _of 

General Syrovy with an ultimatum at a time when no resist- 

ance could be offered. It is one of the paradoxes of the pre- 

sent crisis that Monsignore Tiso has been regarded as a 

moderate, while Dr. Sidor, his successor for two days, has 

been regarded as the leader of the most radical elements, con- 
santly in touch with Germany. On the death of the veteran 
agitator for Slovak independence, the Abbé Hlinka, last 
summer, a conflict ensued for control of the party between 

Tiso, representing the moderate Roman Catholic side, and 

Sidor, representing the violently Fascist elements. Had Sidor 
won control, it is very nearly certain that at that time, when 
the threat of May 21st had been triumphantly rebuffed, and 
when the successful Sokol Congress had increased Czech self- 
confidence, Prague would have dissolved the party. 

Six months of autonomy in Slovakia have sufficed to destroy 
every vestige of the enlightened government which the Czechs 
had striven to impose for 20 years. While the Fascist 
element in the Tiso Government has concentrated on anti- 
Czech and anti-Jewish measures, the Catholic element has not 
let matters rest. ‘There is indeed, all over the Republic, a 
resurgence of Catholic influence since Munich, strangely 
similar to what happened after the defeat at the Battle of 
the White Mountain. There is a “Catholic hour” regularly 
on the wireless ; the Cardinal Archbishop of Prague is now 
again permitted to drive down into Prague through the court- 
yard of the President’s Palace—a privilege not conceded by 
Dr. Benes ; statues of the Holy Trinity and the Virgin Mary 
are being re-erected in Prague after 20 years’ absence ; the 
Cross is now hung in all schools ; St. Wenceslas is pushing 
Hus into the background as the national hero. 

But whilst in Bohemia this state of affairs is regarded with 
listless indifference by people to whom the Roman Church 
has too often been synonymous with the Vienna Government, 
in Slovakia the Church is on the offensive. The charge of 
atheism was one of the heaviest in the artillery that Hlinka, 
who used to start his political meetings with a prayer, could 
bring against the Czechs. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that the village priests in Slovakia have been the most 
influential agents for Hlinka’s autonomy. It is somewhat ironic 
that of the three Slovaks whose names have become famous 
outside their own country—Masaryk, Stefanik (the brilliant 
general and aviator who was killed in an air smash in 1919) 
and Hodza—not one was a Roman Catholic. Indeed, it was 
the young evangelicals from Slovakia before the War who first 
propagated the spirit of nationalism which they encountered 
during their studies in Prague and Berlin, while the Catholic 
priesthood, who went to Budapest seminaries, were, with a 
few notable exceptions like Hlinka himself, staunch supporters 
of the established Hungarian régime. Most of the present 
“leaders of Slovak independence ” spoke Hungarian until after 
the War. Slovak nationalism has only been allowed to 
develop since 1918 ; before the War the Hungarian police had 
on their list of Slovak nationalists only 526 names. 

It is, however, the Fascist element, and not the 
Catholic. which has been most aggressively active in the 
last six months. When the Vienna Arbitration awarded a 
good third of Slovakia to Hungary it was only too clear that 
the new régime, within five weeks of its existence, had not 
been able to prevent an evil many times greater than all the 
ills attributed to 20 years of Czech administration. 

In their rage the Hlinka Guard turned on the Jews, on the 
flimsy pretext that they had favoured a return to Magyar 
domination ; why they should wish to be joined to anti- 
semitic Hungary is not clear. I myself saw pogroms in Eastern 
Slovakia which outdid in savagery, if not in subtlety, anything 
which has happened in Germany. Jews, old men, women and 
children, were pulled out of bed at night, allowed to take 
only a few crowns with them, thrust on to lorries, and de- 
Posited in the fields at dawn on land that was to be occupied 
by Hungary. I saw nothing more moving than young Jews, 


wearing the uniform of the Czechoslovak Army, searching 
for their parents in the annexe of the synagogue at Kosice ; 
whilst preparing to leave their barracks in Kosiée, which 
was to be occupied by Hungarian troops, they had learnt that 
a pogrom had started, and begged leave from their command- 
ing officers to search for their parents. Their bitterness at 
this—their reward for serving their State in arms—was 
intense. The Jew plays an integral réle in such com- 
merce as exists there, particularly in Eastern Slovakia. The 
Slovaks themselves have little aptitude for business, pre- 
ferring civil-service jobs. The Jews cannot be eliminated 
from commerce, without bringing business to a standstill, 
under five years. 

The Hlinka Guard is so entirely fashioned on the storm- 
troop model that description is superfluous. Their greet- 
ing, “Na Straz” (on guard), they have borrowed from the 
Slovak Scouts, now suppressed in favour of a totalitarian 
youth organisation. It is unadvisable to give the Czech greet- 
ing “‘Nazdar.” Czech police in Bratislava have been dis- 
missed and replaced by young Slovaks trained in the 
S.A. School at Vienna. Their hostility to everything 
Czech transcends all antagonism towards Hungary. Young 
Hlinka Guards have assured me that the Czechs shot down 
Stefanik in his ’plane in 1919 because they feared that he 
was in favour of autonomy in Slovakia, and some members 
of the Hlinka Party have demanded that the Czechs should 
pay “reparations ” for their 20 years of control in Slovakia. 

Relations between the Hlinka Guard and the Germans in 
Slovakia have been more sincerely cordial than relations be- 
tween the Slovak and the German Governments. In arro- 
gance the Nazis in Slovakia, particularly in Bratislava, exceed 
the Sudeten Germans. Notices which adorn the windows of 
shops—“ This is an Aryan concern,” bear the stamp of the 
Nazi party as well as of the Hlinka Guard. The Hlinka 
Guard, who always sympathised (with more logic than 
patriotism) with the Sudeten Germans’ claim for autonomy, 
and who share the Nazi mentality, are apparently unaware of 
any anti-Catholic tendencies in National Socialism. What 
is really significant about the German minority, not only in 
Slovakia, but in the whole of the republic, is that they are 
being prevented from opting for German citizenship by the 
German Legation. It is quite apparent that Herr Kundt in 
Bohemia, and Dr. Karmasin in Slovakia are instructing 
members of the German minority that it is now their duty 
to remain in the Republic as “outposts of German culture.” 
Whai before Munich was a German minority kept in Czecho- 
Slovakia against its will by the Czechs, is now still kept there 
by orders from the German Government. 

But if the rank and file of the Hlinka Guard can fraternise 
with the Nazis, the reaction of the more responsible and 
moderate Slovaks towards German influence is not so happy. 
A great illuminated swastika blinks menacingly at night from 
across the Danube towards Bratislava. Bratislava’s proximity 
to Vienna—less than 40 miles—is not reassuring. So long as 
three years ago, it was contemplated removing the capital to 
Zilina in the north. The German threat to build a port in 
the Danube opposite Bratislava, at Theben, and to make it play 
the réle of a Gdynia to the Danzig of Bratislava, cannot give 
much satisfaction. 

Economically Slovak independence cannot be anything but 
a fiasco. The agrarian policy of Hodza which bought corn 
from the Slovak peasantry at a price approximating almost to 
political bribery is gone, and eggs in the chief towns that 
are left in Slovakia, already cost almost twice as much as they 
did before Munich. No Czech industrialist will invest money 
today in Slovakia, and Slovak financiers do not exist. The 
laudable intention of making Slovakia a second Switzerland 
(not from the cantonal point of view this time, but as an 
attraction for tourists) can hardly succeed while the Czechs— 
who form over 80 per cent. of the tourists—are antagonised. 
In the economic sense, Bohemia and Slovakia are more per- 
fectly complementary than before Munich, for today Bohemia 
is a land of plains shorn of its mountains, while Slovakia is 
chiefly a land of mountains shorn of its plains. 
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STAGE 
THE THEATRE 


By Keith Winter. At the Globe. 


I CANNOT agree with the dramatic critic of the Daily Telegraph, 
whose notice of this play was headed “ Keith Winter At His 
Best.” We at the Crossroads has many of the virtues which 
one expects from Mr. Winter ; the stage-craft is smooth, the 
dialogue is slick and sometimes witty, the theme is ambitious. 
But these virtues are in this case not enough ; the total play 
is both pretentious and dull. : 

The scene is laid in Morocco, none can say why. All that 
the so topical North Africa contributes to the advancement 
of the action is a throb or two of native music and half a 
gale of wind, which, baffled in its onslaughts on the Edwardian 
coiffure, howls vindictively outside an apartment which might 
equally well have been in London, Paris or New York. 

Mr. Winter’s characters, though well observed, are not 
unfamiliar. Barry is a successful novelist, full of the 
luxuriant bitterness with which literary characters are so often 
charged by their creators. Mr. Hugh Williams drinks his 
way from epigram to epigram so persuasively that Barry is 
always welcome on the stage; but with the best will in the 
world it is impossible to regard this dark, disillusioned figure, 
loud in protestations of his own emptiness and life’s futility, 
as a particularly interesting character. The same goes for 
his guests. Josephine (thanks partly to Miss Ena Burrill) is 
an almost credible version of the spurious femme fatale, accept- 
ing and flaunting an evil reputation which she has never in 
fact deserved ; but it needed a more cogent excuse than this 
play offers to resuscitate, after all these years, the heroine of 
The Green Hat. Helen and Denis are a couple whose 
marriage is in the process of being wrecked. The one is a 
bore and the other a snob, and the imminent doom of their 
union is not a matter in regard to which Mr. Winter is 
successful in arousing in us any emotion save indifference. 
The household is completed by Nigel, the blind secretary 
who used to be Barry’s schoolmaster. Nigel appears to have 
escaped the spiritual indigestion prevailing in Morocco, and 
excites our interest as beiny the only responsible human being 
in sight. But his functions are those of chorus rather than 
of protagonist, and his relatively solid presence only enhances 
the flimsiness of everybody else. 

Having got this unpromising company to the crossroads, 
Mr. Winter essays a bold and ingenious experiment. There 
is a knock at the door ; enter, from the desert, four strangers 
with a curiously vague story about having lost their way. 
These four we gradually identify as (we suppose, for every- 
thing is pretty imprecise) the better selves of their four hosts. 
The process and the atmosphere of this identification are 
established by Mr. Winter with great skill; its implications, 
however, remain nebulous. Once, moreover, it has been 
completed, we find ourselves in for a long, discreet orgy of 
something perilously like uplift. Mr. Winter abandons the 
mantle of Coward and the machinery of Barrie, and an 
unctuous, Buchman-like booming steals up across the desert. 
The visitors are dreadfully reasonable, dreadfully right; we 
sigh, almost, for the tantrums of Act I, and Barry, in a pet, 
gets out a pistol and opens up at point-blank range on his 
opposite number. This muscular but apparently insubstantial 
Christian is not affected by the salvo, and Barry collapses. 

So to Act III, during which everyone has become ever so 
much nicer, though the strangers have disappeared. They 
turn up again, however, in time for the final curtain, super- 
seding in a sudden black-out the whole of the original house 
party. I suppose this was all right; but I thought it hard 
luck on Nigel, who had only just discovered that he and 
Josephine were made for each other and who was now left 
with an entirely different lady. 

The trouble about this play is that it is exclusively con- 
cerned with the destinies of human beings who are in- 
trinsically uninteresting. It is a discussion on the possi- 
bilities of self-regeneration ; but nobody cares whether Mr. 
Winter’s characters are regenerated or not. There is nothing 
in the plav which makes it important to the audience that 
four boring and tawdry people should be metamorphosed into 
four boring and worthy people. The play is accordingly a 
bad one. PETER FLEMING. 
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THE CINEMA 


“«Gens du Voyage.”’ At the Academy. 
At the London Pavilion. 





66 King of the Turf ” 


Gens du Voyage is directed by Jacques Feyder, but that 
is a point which—save for .a very few single Shots—one 
would not be likely to notice unless informed beforehand, It 
is a competent and, to English minds, a slightly immon 
story of circus life, in which the harbouring of criminals ang 
the production of illegitimate babies are phenomena as natura] 
as the giraffe’s surprised whimper or the flashing collapse of 
practising trapeze artists in their safety belts. The film, indeed 
has all the meretricious glamour of the circus ; it has, tae 
more meritoriously, the tang of sawdust and the stale smell df 
animals’ quarters in the: muddy hinterland that lies behind the 
spangled tent. But, better than all this, it has Francoise Rosy 
an actress in the grand manner. She appears as a tame df 
wild beasts, and, unless the trick-photographers of Paris are 
miraculously clever, appears personally among the lions ani 
the tigers. It is a fine performance. The swashbuckling 
masculinity of her circus turn is admirably balanced by he; 
pseudo-cynical relationships with her son, her jail-bisd 
husband, and her son’s fiancée. With her hair white like the 
smoke from a railway train, her harsh but expressive voice, and 
her eyes, shaded with tragedy like those of Sarah Bernhard, 
she is a noble and exciting figure. Beyond her, there js only 
one other character of interest in the film, Fabien Loris, who 
plays her son and bears a deliciously embarrassing resemblance 
to one of our younger British poets. 

In technique the film, though undoubtedly efficient, js 
disappointing from a master of cinema such as Feyder 
has proved himself to be. There are one or two memorable 
scenes—the sections of cages being hurried past as a fore. 
ground to a hasty ringside intrigue, of the tigers snarling 
their way into the ring past Rosay in her fuzzy wig and veri 
tight tights, and of the tricoteuse rehearsing a troupe af 
acrobats. But in general there is something a little half- 
hearted about the film ; the plot, rich in psychological poss- 
bilities, fails to muster its strength, and in comparison with 
other circus films by Chaplin, Dupont and Robison, Gen 
du Voyage has a shadowy and rather tasteless quality. Indeed, 
without Francoise Rosay, it would be a poor affair; but 
thanks to her, it is worth seeing. 

King of the Turf is a perfect example of the old equation- 
hokum equals box-office. It raises, in its most aggravating 
form, the puzzling query as to why cinema should produce 
lump in the throat from situations which in any other medium 
would receive a healthy and well-merited guffaw. In this cas 
we are asked to observe Adolph Menjou, as an ex-racehors 
owner, rescued from a drunkard’s grave by a_pure-souled 
young boy, who turns out to be a first-class jockey, thu 
putting Menjou at the top of the tree again, and then, ven 
properly, also turns out to be Menjou’s son by his divorced 
and re-married wife. For reasons quite inscrutable to anyone 
save the writer of the scenario, the wife decides, firstly, 10 
ruin her son’s career as a jockey, and secondly to achieve thi 
ruin by persuading her ex-husband not merely to conceal his 
true relationship with the boy, but also to cause the boy 10 
hate him by behaving in the most dishonest and caddish 
manner possible. 

It says much for the acting abilities of Adolphe Menjou 
that he almost convinces us that this course of action i 
not that of a raving lunatic; and he is much helped by the 
natural histrionics of Roger Daniel as the boy ; a newcomer 
to the realm of child-acting, he is likely to tug at motherly 
heart-strings almost as forcefully as Mickey Rooney, although 
he is a little handicapped by that raucous quality of voit 
which seems to affect so many Hollywood adolescents. 

For the rest, the film is padded out by scenes of hors 
racing which are no better, and sometimes not as good, % 
many we have seen before ; and by the sinister activities d 
a group of crooked bookies who produce the most if 
probable hearts of gold at the most impossible moments. Th 
part of the unwelcome mama is played with considerable tat 
by Dolores Costello; it is, after all, not her fault that any 
healthy-minded audience would prefer to throw her in tht 
river. BasiL WRIGHT. 
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MUSIC 


Two New Concertos 





Tae season has not been rich in novelties, and, on that 
count alone, Ernest Bloch’s Violin Concerto, which was 
jyved at the Royal Philharmonic Concert last week, made a 
welcome change from the round of well-worn classics. ; It is 
gn imposing work, and by that I mean both that it is obviously 
more impressive than the bright eclecticism of Poulenc’s Piano- 
forte Concerto, which Sir Thomas Beecham introduced to us a 
few days earlier, and that at the same time the listener has 
in uacomfortable suspicion that he is being imposed upon. 
There was nothing imposing about Poulenc’s composition, 
which is a pastiche of eighteenth-century fashions made 
quant by contemporary devices of rhythm and harmony 
derived from Stravinsky. It is an amusing and, occasionally, 
; charming work of no great importance. 

Poulenc uses the pianoforte as an obbligato instrument, an 
important, but not outstanding, contributor to the argument 
in hand. To that extent he departs from the classical idea of 
the soloist’s place in the concerto, which was that he should 
have the most interesting things to say, that he should be 
quite obviously the best talker in the assembled company. 
That, for example, was Mr. Petri’s position in Mozart’s 
¢ major Concerto, which he played at Mr. Menges’s 
“Serenade ” last week. Some people did not like his perform- 
ance, and I agree that the cadenzas by Busoni were tco long 
and too elaborate for my taste. It was as if an architect had 
added a wing in the heavy maimer with pre-War rococo 
omamentation to a building in the genuine style. But of what 
Mozart wrote himself the performance had grace and strength 
and a wit that kept-one chuckling. Poulenc, too, has wit, 
but of a more sophisticated kind, whose point is intelligible 
only to the knowing. 

Bloch keeps to the classical idea in writing for the violin. 
The soloist is the hero of the work, and without him it would 
be like Hamlet without the Prince. That the writing is not 
always violinistic is another matter. One had the feeling that 
Mr. Szigeti, who is the most enterprising violinist alive in 
the matter of learning new works as well as a first-rate 
musician, was making his solo sound better than it really is, 
and that its difficulties were not merely effects of bravura but 
presented real problems of how they were to be played with 
any effect of fluency and ease. 

In the matter of form Bloch gives coherence to his work 
by the use of certain salient themes throughout the three 
movements ; the most important link in the argument is a 
descending ostinato figure of three crotchets (A, D, B flat). 
It is curious how striking this apparently insignificant figure is. 
Yet, and nere is the basis for judging the quality of the work, 
nothing much comes of it in the sequel. It does not blossom 
out, but remains what it was at its first appearance. In spite 
of the rhapsodical style, which is a feature of all Bloch’s music, 
and the absence of anything in the way of sonata-form develop- 
ment, the concerto proved easy enough to follow thanks to the 
recognisability of the main themes. 

Nor does Bloch present us with any harmonic problems. 
His partiality for the interval of the fourth gives his music 
an air of individuality, even of originality. But he does not 
make experiments in the direction of cerebral counterpoint nor, 
even when his chromaticism produces sharp dissonances, 
wander far enough from diatonic harmony to puzzle the ear. 
He is romantic and emotional, and his music has passages of 
a warm and melting beauty, while his orchestral writing, 
though inclined to turgidity, is often extremely effective. 

This is, then, a striking work and has led one critic to 
tonounce that Bloch is one of the two or three contemporary 
composers who really matter. But, while not denying the 
interest of hearing the concerto, it is precisely upon the 
question of whether it really matters that I have my doubts. 
There was a composer called Max Bruch, whose Violin 
Concerto in G Minor was at one time a great favourite with 
performers and audiences. Of it, or one of its companions, 
when it was new, Bernard Shaw wrote: “It is masterly in 
the most artificial vulgarities of the grandiose, the passionate, 
the obviously sentimental and the coarsely impulsive.” 
I have a suspicion that Bloch’s Concerto, little though 
it resembles Bruch in any external feature, is on much 
the same level of accomplishment—an effective work, grandiose, 
sentimental and impulsive. DyneELEY Hussey. 






































































GROSSDEUTSCHE MESSE 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Wer Deutschlands neue Theorien nicht lieben kann, der 
muss doch seiner Technik Anerkennung zollen. Was in 
diesem Lande auf diesem Gebiete geleistet wird, wird immer 
wieder Staunen und Interesse erwecken. Diese Leistungen 
sind zwar nicht das Produkt halbgebildeter Phantasten; sie 
sind der Ausdruck der dem deutschen Volke als solchem 
innewohnenden Arbeitskraft, Organisationsgabe und Intelli- 
genz. Das sind Krafte, die heute noch dem Frieden nutzbar 
gemacht werden; sie kénnen aber, leider, jederzeit zu den 
Werkzeugen sinnloser Zerst6rungslust umgeformt werden. 

Auf der Leipziger Messe werden jetzt zum ersten Male 
die Produkte aus ganz Grossdeutschland ausgestellt. Auch 
schon vor der Einverleibung Oesterreichs und der Sudeten- 
lande war die Leipziger Messe die grésste internationale 
Warenschau der Welt. Diesmal vereinigt die “ Reichsmesse 
Grossdeutschland ” rund zehntausend Aussteller und drei- 
hunderttausend Besucher. Der Umsatz auf der vorjahrigen 
Friihlingsmesse hetrug mehr als eine halbe Millarde Mark, 
ein Drittel davon waren Exportauftrage. 

Als geographisches Hors d’oeuvre zum Leipziger Allerlei 
gab es eine sudetendeutsche Ausstellung im Deutschen 
Museum fiir Landerkunde, die natiirlich rein politisch auf- 
gezogen wurde und den Appetit zum Verspeisen weiterer 
Provinzen anregen sollte. Wie schnell sich das neueste Glied 
in der deutschen Kette in ihr eingefiigt hat, zeigt ein Stand 
im dritten Stock des Textil-Messehauses mit der Aufschrift 
“Die grésste Strumpffabrik Europas.” In dieser Fabrik 
verfertigen viertausend Menschen an sechshundert Cotton- 
maschinen neunzigtausend Paar Striimpfe in jeder Woche. 

Man wird hier von der Statistik erdriickt. Je tausend 
Aussteller—fallen auf die Haus-und Kiichen-Industrie, auf die 
Leder-und Schmuckwaren, auf die Papier-und Biiro- 
Industrie, auf die Textilbranchen, auf die Mébel-Messe, auf 
das Kunsthandwerk, auf die Maschinen-Messe, auf die 
Technische Messe und auf die Baumesse. Die Technische 
Messe allein verfiigt ber achtzehn Hallen. Hier erregen die 
fiihrergesteuerten Maschinen, Hobel-und Holzbearbeitungs- 
maschinen, Dieselmotoren, Werkzeug-, Bau-, Verbrennungs- 
kraft-, und Kalte-Maschinen, Sonderstahle, Industrie-Oefen, 
Kichenbetriebe, Elektrotechnik, Photo, Kino, Optik, Buro- 
und Verpackungs-Maschinen die Bewunderung der Besucher 
aus dreissig Landern. 

Ein Kapitel fiir sich ist die Spielwarenmesse. Hier sind 
fiinfhundert Aussteller versammelt, achtzig haben sich auf 
Puppen beschrankt. Den Hauptteil nimmt natiirlich die 
Soldatenspielerei ein. Da gibt es Flugzeuge, die starten und 
fliegen k6nnen, Panzerspahwagen mit Morseapparaten, 
drehbarer Panzerkuppel und Antennenmast. Ein Wiirfelspiel 
“ Welthandel” zeigt die aktuellen Aspirationen, mit denen 
sich Deutschland, nicht nur im Spiel, hier einschalten will. 

Auch die Baumesse zieht die Schaulustigen immer wieder 
an, sei es durch den enormen Larm, der hier mit den riesigen 
Maschinen erzeugt wird, sei es aus dem Gefiihle der untrenn- 
baren Verbundenheit, mit der jeder Einzelne sich diesem 
Termitenstaate verkettet weiss. 

Es gibt hier wie auf allen Standen viele Neuheiten. Die 
Mobelmesse bringt viele interessante Anregungen aus dem 
alten Oesterreich oder der neuen Ostmark, wie heute der offizi- 
elle Titel ist. Helle Farben bei dem Holz wie bei der Pol- 
sterung, eine gréssere Auswahl bei den Kleinwohnungsmobeln 
sind hier hervorzuheben. 

Die Automaten haben 
Neue Medelle, Wechselgeld-Automaten, Esswaren-Automaten, 
Spiel-und Sport-Automaten illustrieren die Tendenz 
Dritten Reiches, das Leben armer an menschlicher Initiative, 
dafiir reicher an Automaten zu gestalten. Hier spielen auch 
die Ersatzstoffe eine grosse Rolle; die Kastchen werden aus 

Kunstharz, die Eisenteile aus Pressmasse fabriziert ; Schlosser 
Kunstharz und Skis aus Press-Stoff 





ebenfalls eine eigene Messe erhalten. 


des 


sind ebenfalls aus 
hergestellt. 

“Omnia vincit labor.” Das ist der Wahlspruch Leipzigs. 
Die Arbeit besiegt alles. Eine gefahrliche Parole. Mdoge nie 
der Tag kommen, an dem eine Explosion einer Nation von 
Autokraten und Automaten die tbrige Welt, die auch noch 
andere Werte des Lebens kennt und anerkennt, unter ihren 
Triimmern begrabt. 
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National Parks 

Before ‘me lies a copy of the nine-months’-old Case For 
National Parks in Great Britain, issued, for twopence, by 
the Standing Committee for National Parks, 4 Hobart Place, 
S.W.1. Just as I am reading it there arrives the current issue 
of The Countryman, with many illustrious contributors giving 
their almost unanimous views on the desirability of a National 
Park in the Highlands. These two articles, it seems to me, 
form a pointed commentary on the English and their attitude 
to the English countryside ; for the English, as much and 
perhaps more than any other nation in the world, love to 
boast of the beauty of their countryside. In doing so they 
have conferred on it the two most affectionate adjectives in 
the language: dear and old. Yet they have never yet taken 
the trouble to preserve any considerable aréa of it as a national 
reserve ; they will suffer almost without protest astronomical 
expenditure on the defence of their country without troubling 
to see that the country left is worth defending ; and sometimes 
it seems as if the possibility of even one National Park is as 
far away as ever. One of the arguments against it has been 
that England is too small to sacrifice large areas as national 
reserves. Yet the Standing Committee points out that the 
wilder countryside, moor, forest, mountain, heath, downland 
and coastline, forms approximately one-third of the total area 
of Great Britain. Moreover, that the potential National Park 
area amounts probably to almost a quarter. 

* * * * 


Prejudice or Indifference? 

What is the prejudice against National Parks in Great 
Britain? For clearly there must be a prejudice, or merely 
perhaps an apathetic stupidity, when we lag so far behind 
other countries in what ought to be a very simple matter— 
the permanent preservation of what belongs to us. In the 
United States the great Yellowstone Park was projected as long 
ago as 1872. Since then other National Park systems with 
special laws have been established not only in large countries 
like Canada, South Africa, the Belgian Congo and the United 
States, but also in comparatively small and densely populated 
countries like Germany, Switzerland, Sweden and Italy. The 
correspondents of The Countryman are arguing only for a 
National Park in Scotland. But, as Mr. R. M. Lockley says, 
“Agreed. But ought not Wales to come first?” And if we 
must have a National Park, preferably two, in Wales, how 
many ought we to have in England? There is no reasonable 
argument at all against the establishment of a dozen National 
Parks in England, for a National Park need not necessarily be 
huge, but only of special character, special beauty, and regarded 
with special affection by the people. It might be said that 
there is no argument except the apathy of successive Govern- 
ments, for it is now ten years since the National Park 
Committee was set up, and eight since its report was issued. 
Since then the need for National Parks has grown greater, the 
potential area of them, unhappily, less. 

* * * * 


The Parish Council Electoral Farce 

The present method by which Parish Councils are elected 
is one which has troubled rural reformers for a long time. In 
particular, the Councils of Social Service and the Federation 
of Women’s Institutes have passed resolutions condemning 
the archaic system by which councils are elected on a show 
of hands instead of by a properly supervised electoral ballot. 
Under this system what happens is almost ludicrous. If 
nominations are sent in, as they should be, then voting takes 
place ; if nominations are not sent in—as, unfortunately, in 
smaller villages they rarely are—-then the clerk must ask for 
persons to be proposed and seconded, must afterwards wait 
for a period of fifteen minutes, and then declare these persons 
elected. The whole thing is calculated to produce the usual 
heavy-handed village humour. ‘“ Now, then, ’Arry, how about 
you?” “Me? No thanks. I can sit at home and look at the 
missus for nothing any day.” In smaller villages especially 
the atmosphere often gets farcical, the most reluctant and 
often the wrong persons are elected, or, what is sometimes 
worse, the same old dry and drowsy council goes back for 
another three years. The reformers naturally seek to change 
all this. A secret ballot is most obviously needed, for it is 
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still a plain fact, in this twentieth century, that man 
labourer puts up his hand or does not put up his ha 
out of fear, however unfounded it may be, for the Conse, 
quences. Fortunately, the country-squire-dictator js now leg 
common than he used to be ; but the large owner of proce 
still holds power. A reform which will give equality apg 
secrecy of voting is long overdue. q 
* * * * 


Y 2 farm. 
nd purely 


Other Reforms 

What is also needed is a reform which will give the Parish 
Council itself more direct powers. The common cry of 
villagers, “What is the Parish Council doing ?—nothing!» 
has, unhappily, a sound basis in fact. It can do very little 
Many of its powers are delegated, most of them are not Dower 
at all. Its members are often ignorant of the little they cay 
do, with the result that the minutes of the last meeting becom, 
thinner and thinner, the meetings themselves often Meaning. 
less. The crabbed, shaky signatures of aged parsons adon 
too many inept pages in the records of English Parish Coungis 
As I look back over the minutes of my own parish as far bag 
as the eighteen-nineties I have difficulty in finding a meeting 
whose minutes take up more than half a page and any iten 
much more exciting than “To Widow X, the sum of thirteen 
shillings.” Yet, in fact, the Parish Council can be the meay 
of propagating a vigorous rural iife. Its powers are delegated 
but it can consistently harass the authorities which delegat 
those powers, and by a system of throwing itself at bureq- 
cratic brick walls can do something towards seeing that jt 
parishioners are decently housed, its rights protected from 
injury by private persons, and its amenities properly preserved, 

* * * x 


The Paradoxical Farmer 

As a class farmers resemble sailors. The same struggle 
against the weather and a single incalculable element make 
them fatalists. They are invariably hard-headed and super 
stitious, practical and sentimental. From both, today, come 
the urgent cry for subsidies. In these hard times for agricul 
ture it is interesting, therefore, to see a perfect example of the 
English farmer’s contradictory make-up. It stands on the 
London to Folkestone road; a piece of plain memorial ston 
carefully fenced by the sort of iron fence invariably employed 
by water-works. Standing just inside a field, it is approached 
by a concrete path. The stone bears an inscription, but of 
the tens of thousands of motorists who pass every week not 
one in ten thousand ever stops to read it. This monuments, 
in fact, a memorial erected by local farmers to their late Men- 
ber of Parliament. As something completely useless, poi- 
less and uninspired it could hardly be bettered. Its cos, 
contributed largely by a district which protests that tithes ar 
ruining it, must have been some hundreds of pounds. Yet tht 
local hospital, five miles distant, is crying out for beds. 

* * * *x 


In the Garden 

In the past we were inclined to scorn the half-hardy annual 
We felt above the tradition which planted out stocks ani 
asters, calceolarias and antirrhinums, verbenas and _ petunia. 
Then we met an alpine enthusiast who worshipped a calcec 
laria solely because it was hardy, although he clearly would 
not have been seen dead within miles of the now despised 
bedding varieties. The same was true of his alpine ant 
rhinums, verbenas and even a hardy pelargonium. From that 
time we felt it hard on a plant that it should be outcast becaust 
it was tender and because it was planted out of a box instead 
of out of a thumb-pot religiously wrapped in damp mos. 
Again, we were much shaken by a Swiss, who laughed hersel 
silly because we allowed grape-hyacinths and alyssum saxatil 
on the rock-garden, when to her they were nothing but le 
mauvaises herbes. How many much-praised, much 10 
expensive alpines are, to some peasant or other, nothing but 
les mauvaises herbes? However that may be, we n0¥ 
grow plants, alpine or tender, minute or huge, solely becaust 
we like them. This year we shall be growing American zinniai, 
because we have been told that they were the’ world’s best, 
only to be further disillusioned by the American seedsmat: 
“on the contrary, the best zinnias certainly come from 
England.” H. E. BATES. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 





Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe SPECTATOR] 


THE CHARACTER OF PARLIAMENT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


$a, —Will you permit me to comment upon two paragraphs 
in the editorial pages of your issue of March t1oth? In 
“The Week in Parliament ” your Parliamentary correspon- 
dent poses the question which, more vitally than any. other, 
confronts this country and, indirectly, the whole world. “ What 
will be the character of Parliament in 1950? ” He points to 
the gradual deterioration during recent years of the House of 
Commons as a vehicle for democratic government, and accu- 
rately diagnoses the cause: “The size of the Government 
miority and the feebleness of the Opposition.” 


An excessive, and consequently blasé and _ irresponsible 
mijority, coupled with an Opposition inevitably over-con- 
sous of its impotence, is unhealthy in any circumstances, 
but when. it is actually a gross distortion of opinion in the 
country it becomes a menace to democracy itself. 


In the General Election of 1935, National Government 
candidates polled 533 per cent. of the total votes, and the 
Opposition 46} per cent.—t.e., the country was split almost 
evenly. But in the resulting House of Commons we find 
National Government M.P.s with over 70 per cent. of the 
seats, while the Opposition holds but 29 per cent.! Hence 
the swollen and entirely illegitimate Government majority 
and the indefensibly weak Opposition. If this continues our 
constitution will have undergone a sinister change, and will, 
in essentials, approximate rather to the totalitarian régimes 
than to the spirit of our British form of Government, which 
hitherto has been our pride, our special contribution to 
civilisation. 

The corner-stone of our constitution is the freely elected 
House of Commons, but, as Lord Hugh Cecil says, “ though 
its only title to respect is that it is representative, in point 
of fact its representation is so distorted as to be unreal.” 
We need seek no farther for one of the main causes of 
apathy inside and outside Parliament ; for the desperate, con- 
fused and often sordid efforts of those who are most politi- 
cally conscious, whether of Left or Right, to try and find a 
means of pulling their just political weight. 


The questionable art of propaganda has so debased our 
vocabulary that we need a drastic overhaul of our political 
language. What is the good of pretending that we have 
democratic representative government, in face of the justifiable 
strictures of your parliamentary correspondent and the figures 
I have quoted above? 


This brings me to the second paragraph upon which I 
crave your leave to comment, that headed “The Election in 
Belgium,” at first sight apparently irrelevant to the matter in 
hand, yet intrinsically presenting an aspect of the same 
problem. You say, “owing to the working of Proportional 
Representation, the elections can hardly be expected to trans- 
form the political situation,” the inference being that P.R. 
constitutes a hindrance to the expression of the will of the 
people. 

Passing over the two essential facts that (1) the Continental 
“list system” has defects absent from the English form of 
PR. especially that of enhancing the power of political 
Party headquarters ; and (2) that the case of Dr. Maartens 
ls a single isolated problem more fitted for solution by a 
teferendum than by an election; I then ask, would it 
be better or worse for the Belgian or any other 
difficult political situation to be “transformed” by 
using our own present clectoral method, which gives the 
unjustly exaggerated majorities criticised in “The Week in 
Parliament,” but which can certainly impose their will upon 
the country (be it the will of the people or not), browbeat 
Minorities and masquerade as strong democratic rule? 


In pleading that the English method of Proportional 
Representation with the Single Transferable vote is the first 


step to take in saving our democratic constitution from further 
inroads upon its integrity, I am in no mean company. This 
electoral reform, already used in a host of important elections 
within the British Empire, and since 1937 the way by which 
New York City, elects its. council, is advocated by many 
responsible statesmen of all parties; by both Lords Hugh 
and Robert Cecil, Earl Grey, Lord Howard of Penrith, 
Viscount Wolmer, the late Lord Balfour, the late Lord 
Snowden, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Mr. Amery, Mr. Ramsay 
Muir, Miss Eleanor Rathbone, to name only a few dis- 
tinguished supporters. It was, moreover, recommended by the 
Parliamentary Conference which sat in 1929-30, under the 
presidency of Viscount Ullswater. 

In conclusion, let me again quote Lord Hugh Cecil, who 
says: “If we want true representation, then this (Proportional 
Representation) is the way to get it.” The question is, do 
we? In answering, we shall also answer your Parliamentary 
correspondent’s weighty problem: “What will be the char- 
acter of Parliament in 1950? ”—Yours, &c., B. R. Evans. 


26 St. Paul’s Road, Mirfield, Yorks. 
IN DEFENCE OF GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1R,—The reason offered by “A German Landowner ” for 
the persecution of the Jews in Germany is that they “are 
alien in race and thought,” and that they “never ceased to 
injure Aryan interests.” He expects your readers to be naive 
enough to swallow this sweeping indictment, which he does 
not make the least attempt to substantiate. The manifold and 
valuable services rendered by the Jews to the intellectual and 
economic development of Germany, and the sacrifices that 
they made for that country in the Great War, have been 
described so often in your columns and elsewhere during the 
past six years that it is surely superfluous to summarise them 
here afresh. But since your correspondent designates the 
Jews of Germany as “alien in race and thought,” I should 
like to point out that the difference in race by no means made 
them “alien in thought,” as two or three typical instances 
can show. 

When Friedrich Gundolf’s work, Shakespeare und der 
deutsche Geist, was published in 1911, the extreme Con- 
servative Deutsche Tageszeitung wrote that it was animated 
by “a rare nobility of conviction, aristocracy of the soul and 
of the mind,” and declared: “We have again received a 
masterpiece of German spirit.” But the “ Aryan” writer did 
not know that the great literary critic—a teacher of Josef 
Goebbels—was a Jew, whose real name was Gundelfinger. 
Similarly, an architect, Ph. Jantscher, writing in a Nazi 
journal, Der Freiheitskampf, in 1931, against the new style 
of building, said: “When the veteran master, Alfred Messel, 
completed his Wertheim building in Berlin, a new epoch 
dawned for German architecture. Many architects, consciously 
or unconsciously, adopted this reminder of the Gothic, the 
German style.” And Heinrich Class, in his Deutsche 
Geschichte, glorified the Wertheim building as a symbol of 
modern German architecture. But when it became known 
that Messel was a Jew, this passage was omitted from later 
editions of this work. 

There is probably no German poet whom the Nazis have 
execrated so much as Heine, and no German author whom 
they have lauded so much as Nietzsche. Yet this is what 
Nietzsche wrote of Heine in his Ecce Homo: 

“The highest conception of a lyrist, in my judgement, was 
manifested by Heinrich Heine. I seek in vain in all the 
realms of the centuries for an equally sweet and passionate 
music. And how he wields the German tongue! It 
will one day be said that Heine and I were by far the first 
artists of the German language.” 

The spuriousness of the racial myth was reduced to ridicule 
when Germany’s woman representative won the world 


championship in the fencing contests at the Olympic Games 
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at Amsterdam in 1928. Her name was Helene Mayer, and 
her victory was acclaimed by the “ Aryan” Press with the 
words : “ Hochachtung vor diesem blonden deutschen Mddel !” 
(which may be rendered: “Hats off to this blonde German 
lass!’) But there were some very wry faces when it was 
discovered that Fraulein Mayer was the daughter of a Jewish 
doctor. 

Your correspondent writes: “My country has made up 
its mind to get rid of a considerable part of a race which it 
regards as harmful.” By “my country” he means the 
Dictatorship in his country, and his simple identification of 
the one with the other unfortunately reveals to what extent 
he has succumbed to the Nazi ideology. He asks almost 
plaintively: “Would it not be better to recognise that 
Germany cannot alter, or even modify, her system to please 
foreign countries ?” The answer is that nobody asks Germany 
to do any such thing. But those countries that still uphold 
the elementary principles of civilisation hope that it will not 
be long before Germany returns to them.—Yours faithfully, 

Child’s Hill, N.W. 2. ISRAEL COHEN. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—“ A German Landowner ” completely fails to realise how 
impossible it is for us English to make a rigid distinction 
between the domestic and foreign policy of his country If 
we find that the German Government is behaving in a tyran- 
nical and overbearing way in domestic affairs we naturally 
conclude that it is likely to behave in a similar way towards 
other nations. There was already a great deal to cause us 
uneasiness—especially the expression of what seemed to us an 
arrogant nationalist spirit revealed in Mein Kampf and in the 
speeches of German statesmen ; and when we are faced with a 
practical illustration in the recent anti-Jewish measures of what 
this national self-assertion means in practice it is small con- 
solation to reflect that these were merely measures of domestic 
policy. If mere abstract justice is a secondary matter in deal- 
ing with the Jews, are we not justified in fearing that the power 
and prestige of Germany rather than considerations of justice 
will be the determining factor in German foreign policy? And 
can Herr Hitler and his supporters blame us if we take the 
precaution of preparing to meet the possible consequences 
of a type of German patriotism which is apparently ready to 
think anything justified which conduces to the power and 
greatness of Germany? Unhappily, the scales are weighted 
against us and we are unable, owing to the strict censorship 
exercised by the German Government, to explain to the 
German people that we are rearming not because of any 
aggressive designs, but because of the ruthless spirit displayed 
in German speech and action.—Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge. H. HaAro_p PorTER. 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rn,—The first letter of “ A German Landowner ” made me 
remember a quotation. The second letter reinforces this 
memory strongly. In the second letter the writer says: 

“Of course, many Germans, and I amongst them, can 
understand the necessity of more or less forcing the Jews to 
emigrate, and still regret the necessity.” 


> 


I weep for you, the Walrus said, I deeply sympathise, 

With sobs and tears he sorted out those of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket handkerchief before his streaming eyes. 
Was not the real reason of this so-called “ necessity ” that the 
non-Aryan oysters were expected to yield £80,000,000 for the 
Reich to spend?—I am, Sir, &c., H. STRACHEY. 

Stowey Mead, Clutton, Somerset. 


PUBLIC OPINION IN GERMANY 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The complete answer to the first part of Mr. Powys 
Greenwood’s letter is to be found in General Goering’s speech 
on March 2nd, from which I extract the following phrases: 
“Tf in those days of September peace was preserved and 
Germany won her rights, it was not because foreign nations 
were willing to acknowledge Germany’s rights—they could 
have done that before—but because they knew that if the 
matter could not be settled peaceably, it would be settled by 
war. The foreigners knew that we were not bluffing. One 
order—and a hell, an inferno, would have descended on the 
enemy ; one short blow, ut his destruction would have been 
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complete. Peace was preserved because an iron will 

in Germany, and behind this iron will squadrons, Aivision 

and ships stood ready.” P 
After all that, what becomes of Mr. Greenwood’s State 

ment that “Germans felt that Mr. Chamberlain acteg faa 

a sense of justice, and not from fear ”?—Yours faithfully, 


F. W. Bevay, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Powys Greenwood’s interesting 
letter, I should like to ask him if he thinks the Jewish Pogrom 
was a “major false step.” 

Whilst agreeing that peace between Germany and England 
is essential if European civilisation is to be saved, it is, of 
course, necessary that that civilisation should be won 
saving. It is important for us to understand present-day 
Germany and their rulers, for it is equally important thy 
present-day Germany should understand us. 

The letter by “A German Landowner ” illustrates what | 
mean. In referring to the Jewish persecution he states that in 
the past “ Governments have not failed to put the interests of 
the nation above the abstract conception of justice.” Tre 
But the Spanish Inquisition and the. Massacre of § 
Bartholomew are execrated today none the less, and I venture 
to think that the German Jewish persecution will have the 
same fate reserved for it. Ordinary people can understand 
the argument that the German people had no power to stop 
their Government, even though they felt humiliated by the 
brutality blazoned to the world. But the people of Grea 
Britain do not understand the German who says that hij 
Government “had to put the interest of the German nation 
above the abstract conception of justice.’—Yours, &c., 

31 Swan Court, Chelsea, S.W. 3. K. M. WALKER 


THE WAR IN SPAIN 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Allow me, as shortly as possible, to contradict the 
claims by which Mr. Horsfall Carter, in a letter published in 
your issue of March 3rd, seeks to refute my contention that 
the Spanish Right, if it had not received help from abroad, 
might still be winning its war against the Spanish Left. 

Though defeated in Spain’s three most populous centres, 
with the subsequent loss of over 100,000 lives, the counter 
revolution led by the military did not fail at the outset, but 
was momentarily checked. A deadlock between equal forces, 
in a country sharply divided against itself, is not surprising. 
Dishonest or not, the four previous elections had shown, i 
anything, that the Right had a narrow majority, which, though 
no match for the belligerent Left in the past, would probably 
by now, after five disastrous months under the Popular Front, 
have increased sufficiently te turn the scale. Mr. Carter, 
since he appears to have been primed with facts by Sr. Prieto, 
may deny this ; but it is true that, in the five and a half years 
of a ding-dong struggle known as the Second Spanish Re- 
public, scores were even, each side having lost two elections 
and one rebellion, though in its impatience for reform the 
young Left had briskly discounted its initial defeat at the 
polls, thereby gaining a valuable lead. Still, the rhythm (i- 
creasingly violent) was regular, and in 1936 it was the Right's 
turn to revolt. If German and Italian help “had been pro- 
mised and arranged long before,” it was not immediately 
forthcoming in any great quantity when the -rising occurred 
prematurely in Morocco, to forestall further revolutionary 
outbreaks such as had already received the encouragement and 
aid of agitators and arms sent from Russia. 

Their own and a few foreign aircraft, and solely their own 
naval units, helped the Nationalists to transport a small but 
efficient army across the Straits. Three months later they 
had stormed Badajoz, relieved Toledo and reached Madrid 
with a Spanish army of under 10,000 men, supported by 4 
mixed air force which rapidly destroyed the enemy’s evel 
more mixed and far less capable defence in the air. It + 
significant, too, that at that time the bombing of towns not 
in the direct line of attack was as one-sided the other way 4 
it has been since the Republicans, hopelessly outclassed, de- 
cided, in the nineteenth month of hostilities, to give this 
practice up. But, to quote a correspondent of The Timés, 
“it seems certain that Genera! Franco at first refused the offet 
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of an Italian contingent ”*—which did not make its appear- 
ance until the beginning of 1937, whereas the International 
Brigade was on the spot to defend Madrid by the first week 
in November, 1936. Prieto had proclaimed that the Govern- 
ment had “ the three things necessary to win a war—money, 
money and more money 25 and I personally am ready to 
pelieve they could have won it if hordes of Loyalists, as they 
were called, had not insisted on having a revolution as well. 
If the. Republican leaders had re-established order throughout 
their territory not in six weeks, as the rebels did, but in a 
year or so--even by means of the unspeakable SIM—I do not 
ay that the twenty nations who allowed them arms might have 
done so more openly, as national consciences are notoriously 
weak (except our Own, which seems merely baffled), but cer- 
tainly the aid they did get could have been put to better use. 
We have been told that, besides all the money, the Re- 
publicans had a monopoly of heroic enthusiasm and most of 
the man-power. Yet it was as much their own ineptitude, 
pitted against discipline, as the inferiority of the disorganised 
intervention on their side that lost them the war. Without 
foreign heip, it is still very likely that the Nationalists would 
have won.—I am, Sir, yours very truly, JOHN Marks. 
46 Fitzroy Street, W. 1. 


THE FUTURE OF FARMING 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

§r—I have read many articles on the farming question in 
recent years, but surely the series from Sir Daniel Hall’s pen 
which you have just published cowes a’, as we say in Scotland. 
To combat all his extravagances and irrelevancies would take 
more of your space and of my time than either of us can 
spare, so I will touch on only a few. 

He concludes that the landlords will not spend money in 
reconditioning the land. Who can blame them? They cer- 
tainly cannot expect to receive a fair return for their outlay. 
But Sir Daniel’s alternative is simple. Let the Government, 
he says, set up a Commission to purchase neglected land and 
farm it properly ; the Commission to keep its accounts on 
commercial lines. I should dearly like to see those accounts. 
Has anyone ever seen the accounts of the Government’s 
various Holdings Schemes? They did publish the accounts 
of the famous case at Borgue in the wilds of Sutherland, where 
they spent £35,000 in establishing nine small crofts. This 
raised such an outcry that, very wisely, they have published 
no more accounts. 

Just now the Board of Agriculture is buying up thousands of 
acres in Scotland on which they are setting up farms of 40 
acres, each of which cannot cost less than £2,500. What would 
Sir Daniel consider a fair rent for such a farm? At present 
the rent of the land is £1 per acre or less. The new tenants 
ought to pay £4 per acre, to get an economic return on the 
outlay. 

But such small holdings are the very opposite of what 
Sir Daniel wants. He would have farms of 4,000 acres and 
bring down men from Oxford and Cambridge (with several 
letters to their names) to manage them. He is sure the public 
will be tripping over each other to invest their money in these 
farms, as they did in the rubber boom thirty years ago. I 
wonder ! 

His next sentence appeals to me. In some cases, he says, 
an enterprising landowner, keen on farming, might sell his 
estate and become a tenant of the Commission. I shall hasten 
to sell my little place at an exorbitant price ; and doubtless a 
judicious grumble every second year will see my rent reduced 
to a very modest sum. (Vide the Crofters Land Courts’ 
findings.) 

May I conclude by saying that there is nothing the matter 
with our agriculture? The fault lies with the rest of the 
community who compel the farmers to sell at cut-throat prices. 
According to the official figures for last month, the rise in cost 
of clothing, fuel and rent averaged 81 per cent. over the figures 
for 1914, while the rise in food was only 38 per cent. This 
means that the farmers and the agricultural labourers have 
been subsidising the townspeople te the extent of £130,000,000 
a year. And the poor farmer is fobbed off with some paltry 
doles and grudgingly at that. 

Let us abolish all subsidies and tariffs with all their evil 
brood and let each industry stand on its own feet.—Yours 
faithfully, J. G. Gu-cnrist. 

Kerse, Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—What does Sir Daniel Hall mean when he says, “ But 
since foreign countries are showing a growing disinclination 
to take our manufactures, still more to paying their debts, 
even in foodstuffs, the whole argument becomes unreal”? Is 
there any country in the world which is not anxious to export 
to us foodstuffs in large quantities, the sale of which would 
greatly assist the payment of their debts to us? The real 
fact is that by various protectionist devices we prevent foreign 
countries from sending foodstuffs here, and so ourselves 
hinder the payment of the debts due to us.—Yours, &c., 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. ALFRED BEESLY. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—The articies which have appeared recently in three 
issues on “The Future of Farming” will no doubt stimulate 
your readers who are engaged in the great industry of agri- 
culture to a good deal of hard thinking. I hope that it may 
also arouse some curiosity in the minds of many others. We 
farmers are quite accustomed to the criticism which has for 
long been levied at us about our propensity for grumbling, 
our unbusinesslike methods and general inefficiency. Much 
of this criticism is, no doubt, perfectly justified, but I doubt 
very much whether, if the public generally knew and appreci- 
ated the difficulties under which farmers have been working 
for many years, the criticism would not be turned into pity, 
and I might even suggest shame. 

[he average townsman thinks that the farmer is constantly 
subsidised in one way or another, he does not know or 
realise that the farmer is actually subsidising the consumer at 
the expense of the greatest of national assets—a prosperous 
and healthy countryside. 

However, it is the future with which Sir Daniel Hall is 
dealing. He suggests that a “ New Model” in British Farm- 
ing is the cure, and that the means to that end is gradual 
nationalisation of the !and by the setting up of an Agricu'tural 
Commission charged with the purchase of neglected agricul- 
tural land, and with getting it properly farmed. 

Being myself the owner of a farm which Sir Daniel would 
rightly describe as an uneconomic unit, and being in con- 
stant touch, as chairman of a local branch of the N.F.U., with 
many others farming in a similar way, I can endorse every 
word he says with regard to the imperative need for capital 
expenditure on a large scale, and also in great measure with 
his view that much larger farms run on commercial lines are 
essential. 

As a means to save agriculture, however, I think that an 
Agricultural Commission would be far too slow; as part of a 
scheme it would have my support, but I feel that concur- 
rently with it, if means could be found to stabilise the industry 
and ensure the possibility of a reasonable profit to the efficient 
farmer, capital would flow into the industry through the pur- 
chase of land for agricultural development on company lines. 

A recent personal experience will illustrate this point. The 
opportunity occurred for me to take over one or two neigh- 
bouring farms and make my uneconomic unit into a business 
proposition. A couple of friends from the City became inter- 
ested, saw the land in question, and after doing so asked 
me what return I considered the capital invested would be 
likely to yield. Being only a farmer I would commit myself 
to nothing—in fact, I was even fool enough to point out 
that much of the land was sadly neglected and that it would 
take a couple of years or so tc bring it into production, and 
that I could not possibly tell them what fat lambs, bullocks, 
pigs or even milk would make next year, or what would be 
the cost of producing them. They were townsmen and busi- 
ness men, their interest and my hope; of an efficient economic 
farming unit evaporated together. 

Surely if ever there was a time when it would pay the 
nation as a whole to make farming good business that time 
is now. There are about 2,000,000 unemployed in the country, 
agriculture since 1921 has lost more than a quarter of a 
million workers, and there is ample scope for employing a 
larger number than this. About one-third of the population 
have an income too small to provide the minimum diet neces- 
sary for health, and yet our land is capable of producing 
ample supplies of the foodstuffs most essential for nutrition. 
The physique, health and stamina of the nation is on the 
down grade, and yet we deliberately, or from sheer ignorance, 
allow the decay of our rural population, 
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I fear that I have already taken up too much of your space 
and dare not, therefore, elaborate any of the points I have 
endeavoured to make. Is it not time for the nation to wake 
up and cease to waste the most valuable asset which it 
possesses ? 

Let us nationalise in whatever way may be most practical, 
but do not let us be content to wait for results which would 
be all too slow, but let immediate and, if necessary, drastic 
steps be taken to save the agricultural industry for the sake 
of the nation.—Yours faithfully, 

Blacklands, Crowhurst, Sussex. HuGH B. CARRINGTON. 


AIR-RAID SHELTERS AND INCOME 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—While nobody will question the Government’s policy in 
providing free air-raid steel shelters for those with very small 
means, there are many of us who question the income limit 
under which these shelters are supplied. 

A family with an income of, say, £251 a year is in no posi- 
tion to pay even £7 or £8 for a shelter, and he and his family 
are as deserving of protection as the man with £249. 

My suggestion is that this income limit should be raised 
to at least £350, and that thereafter the householder should 
pay on a sliding minimum according to the size of his 
income. : 

If Income Tax is graded in this ‘way, according to family 
responsibilities and the ability to pay, surely a means of 
saving the family from possible death or injury in time of 
war should be established on a similar basis——Yours faith- 
fully, G. B. J. ATHOE, Secretary, 

The Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors. 

75 Eaton Place, Belgrave Square, London, S.W. 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Can you please tell me, through the medium of your 
columns, whether steps have been taken to ensure that house- 
holders use the A.R.P. shelters only for the purpose for which 
they are provided? 

I note that one householder suggests that the shelter would 
make an ideal seed-store-—Yours respectfully, 

GLyNn DALTON. 
Wollstein House, Mt. Carmel, Haifa, Palestine. 


COMPULSORY NATIONAL SERVICE 


{To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

Sirn—It is surprising to read Professor Kastner’s bare 
assertions that our leading statesmen are wrong historically 
and morally when they declare compulsory national service 
incompatible with freedom and the democratic system under 
which we live. Professor Kastner says the voluntary principle 
was established here after Trafalgar and Waterloo. This 
suggests that before 1816 a general conscription was the 
traditional English method. This discovery of Professor 
Kastner’s would be epoch-making in historical research if it 
were true ; but there is no evidence for it at all, and Professor 
Kastner supplies none. The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(article on Conscription) states that “ conscription in its modern 
sense dates from the French Revolution.” This pre-dates it 
by some years, the first law of conscription being dated 
September 4th, 1798. It was never actual, even in Napoleon’s 
time ; in 1810 there were eighty per cent. of absentees ; the 
twenty per cent. might well have been had by voluntary 
enrolment. 

It may be, of course, that Professor Kastner is referring 
to the Anglo-Saxon Fyrd, or to the militia of 1812 enrolled 
by lot in the parishes from men of 18 to 45 years, with 
exemption on payment of a fro fine; or is it the press-gang 
which he regards as the real English tradition? 

The moral grounds, of course, depend on what one means 
by morals ; this will not have any serious meaning if it can 
be dismissed in the words, “It is all very well to talk of 
‘individual liberty of conscience.’ ” 

The voice of conscience is a discipline, not a liberty, and is 
far more likely to send a man into the armed forces today 
than to keep him out. Such men do not make the worst 
soldiers ; but such men Professor Kastner will not have—he 
will have them fetched. In this way he uproots the moral 


.force in men. 


It may be, of course, that many men will honestly find they 
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cannot conscientiously prepare for war or take Part in j 
There is some justification for this view, for the compaieen 
system, and nothing else, is rapidly leading Europe to such 
catastrophe as the world has not yet seen. Is there no tke 
at which the conscience of a man can reasonably call hak? 

What kind of conscience is it that makes the old men » 
certain that persuasion and democracy don’t go together? 
Wilfred Owen, who was killed in action on November gi 
1918, wrote the answer effectively in “The Parable of the 
Old Men and the Young.” Abram, he says, bound the youth 
Isaac, but the angel called him out of heaven: 


“ Saying, Lay not thy hand upon the lad, 
Neither do anything to him. Behold, 
A ram, caught in a thicket by its horns ; 
Offer the Ram of Pride instead of him. 
But the old man would do so; but slew his son— 
And half the seed of Europe, one by one.” 


Which was all very moral and very democratic, for the olj 
man; the young had taken his “just proportion of the 
common burden,” bound with belts and straps.—Yours, &, 

Swarthmore Settlement, Leeds. WILFRID ALLort. 


THE FOUNDATION OF LIBERALISM 


[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 
Sir,—Professor Ernest Barker seeks a new foundation {oy 
Liberalism. A good many people will answer that Liberalism 
has done very well without any foundation, or with none 
better than the anarchic theory which led even so great q 
man as Mill into contradiction. Certainly the oddest spec- 
tacle in history was the organisation of the democratic State 
by Liberal parties stoutly maintaining that all legislation was 
an infringement of liberty ; and bureaucratic organisation its 
chief enemy. During last century, all Liberals could say: 

“Yet Freedom! yet thy banner torn, but flying 
Streams like the thunderstorm against the wind” 
—that is, the hot air of Spencerian radicals. 

The truth is, perhaps, that the Party did well so long as 
its practical men ignored impractical theorists ; and it does 
less well now when it needs some logical principle of action, 
Parties in power must unite upon issues of actual govern- 
ment ; out of power they may be better for a coherent theory, 
at least for propaganda.—Yours faithfully, 

12 Parks Road, Oxford. Joyce Cary, 


“UNION NOW” 

[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 
S1r,—In your review of Union Now I think you gravely 
underestimate the number of individuals who “have under 
stood how the relations of States need to be ordered.” Such 
understanding has not been exclusively possessed by Alexander 
Hamilton and Mr. Streit. You are forgetting Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Lord Davies and Lord Lothian, among eminent contemporary 
Englishmen ; Briand, in his rudimentary proposals for at 
“United States of Europe,” must be taken to have had ,the 
federal ideal in mind ; and Tennyson’s famous line about the 
Parliament of Man seems to have a certain relevance. Anda 
good many undistinguished persons like myself are utterly 
convinced that there is no other means under Heaven by which 
a settled peace may be established and the continued existence 
of civilisation assured. 

Like Mr. Streit, I “marvel undisguisedly at the obtuseness 
of statesmen.” I marvel almost as much at the bland ridicule 
with which The Spectator covers Union Now. For what 
is your alternative hope and goal? What do you look for 3 
the summum bonum in international affairs? A more or less 
binding agreement to limit world armaments to some beggatly 
figure like a thousand million pounds a year, while leaving the 
jungle-anarchy untouched and the bombing aeroplane ut- 
controlled and perpetuating mankind’s ludicrous national and 
racial antagonisms? 

I submit that the question at issue is not “ Will the principle 
of world-federation be adopted? ” but merely “ At what stag 
will this take place?” In other words, must one or mor 
world-wars be fought before the shattered survivors (if any) 
learn and apply the very obvious lesson which some of 0 
mastered before 1918? Regrettably, your review of Mr. Streit’ 
book does its little bit towards answering that question in the 
affirmative.—Yours faithfully, R. D. C. GRAHAM, 
3 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C. 1. 
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A CANDID COMMENTARY 


By E. H. 


Tus pook, Mr. Reed explains in “his preface, is addressed 
principally to his compatriots. He avows in one place that 
he “no longer understands his country-people ”; and it would 
acupy the whole space allotted to this review to enumerate 
ill the things he does not like about them. He dislikes 
Bethnal Green ; but he equally dislikes the “leprous and 
abrous landscape” presented by the new housing estates 
and the endless procession of cars on the road to Margate 
and Ramsgate. He dislikes most members of the Cabinet for 
being peers, or sons of peers, or husbands of daughters of 
peers. But he does not seem to like the Prime Minister any 
letter for being none of these things. He dislikes the Labour 
Party and “the little pansy voices” which say “ Good-naight ” 
on behalf of the B.B.C. He dislikes the fact that England is 
not in Europe, and that there is no English equivalent for the 
verb bummeln or for the thing it represents. He disliked 
The Times enough to resign from its service, though oddly 
enough it is one of the few English institutions which he treats 
with some degree of respect. 

Most of all, Mr. Reed disiikes the Old School Tie. He 
warns us at the start that he is going to be a bit of a bore 
on this subject; and he keeps his word. Like other bright 
young things, Mr. Reed rather belatedly discovered Marx, 
and the discovery went to his head. He has become firmly 
convinced that the only reason why anyone is appointed to 
any position of responsibility and influence in Great Britain 
is that he was in the same house as somebody else at Eton. 
Current issues of British foreign policy are all explained on 
“class” lines, though this would appear to involve treating 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Duff Cooper as enlightened 
proletarians and Mr. Maxton as a_ benighted Ertonian. 
Mr. Reed does not, however, carry his Marxism too far— 
not, for instance, as far as Central Europe. It does not occur 
to him to describe Dr. Benes as a tool of Czech capitalists 
exploiting Slovak peasants—though this is at least as plausible 
as most of his descriptions of the British political scene. Dis- 
tinctly un-Marxist, too, is his detestation of the Jews. One 
touch of anti-Semitism makes the whole world kin, especially 
in Central Europe ; and two or three chapters of this book 
read like a hitherto undiscovered supplement to Mein Kampf. 
There is, at any rate, one issue—it is about the only one—on 
which Mr. Reed does not ask us to fight Germany. Anti- 
Semitism apart, some sympathy may be felt with Mr. Reed’s 
complaint that, owing to the superior organisation and wealth 
of the Jewish community, Jewish victims and refugees have 
had the lion’s share of the pity and assistance of the Anglo- 
Saxon world to the exclusion of more deserving cases. 

Lively prejudices make for brisk writing and easy reading ; 
and there seems no reason why Disgrace Abounding should 
not repeat the success of Insanity Fair. Mr. Reed has spent 
the last year moving incessantly round Central Europe, from 
a interview with Dr. Benes in Prague to Hungary, from 
Hungary to Yugoslavia, then to Roumania, then back to 
“Bohemia in Bondage,” then to the new province of Car- 
pathian Ukraine with its overgrown village capital of Khust— 
Philosophising on the new Pax Germanica, on the tact and 
skill of German propaganda, and on the German trade drive 
im the Balkans, wondering what difference the new régime 
teally makes to the Czech butcher, baker and candlestick- 
maker, and ever and anon resuming the prophet’s mantle to 
call down the wrath of Heaven on his own backsliding nation. 
What Mr. Reed has seen himself he describes well and 
Straightforwardly, and there are plenty of good sketches of 
entral European life in his pages. But when he is dealing 
with “facts” gleaned at third or fourth hand, not much 


Disgrace Abounding. By Douglas Reed. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
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reliance can be placed on his critical faculty. Where did he 
get that’ story of the secret visit of King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia to Hitler just before the fatal journey to Marseilles? Or 
the canard, made in Paris many years ago and long since 
exploded, that Pilsudski in 1933 appealed to Great Britain and 
France for common action against Germany, and when they 
declined made his pact with Berlin? 

The general picture which Mr. Reed wishes to leave in 
the reader’s mind is clear enough. Great Britain and France 
have betrayed their “allies” one by one (even Abyssinia is 
pressed into this category, but not China, which apparently 
lies too far from Central Europe for Mr. Reed’s angle of 
vision). Now, like the Babes in the Wood, they are awaiting 
their own doom. “It’s getting dark. Salvoes of approaching 
thunder. Lightning stabbing from a darkening sky. The 
twilight thickens.” And all because the Babes, instead of 
listening to experts (does Mr. Reed remember the time when 
all the ills of the world were attributed to the fact that foreign 
policy was controlled by experts who made entangling 
alliances, and not by plain men who wanted peace?), have 
followed the lead of men wearing Old School Ties. But why 
England, or even England’s leaders, should be so “ implacably 
bent on self-destruction ” Mr. Reed cannot tell us. He clearly 
does not believe in his own attempts at explaining. It does not 
occur to him that he may perhaps be wrong. It must be part 
of some mysterious national degeneracy which makes him glad 
that he does not feel like other Englishmen. The picture of 
England has become “ revolting and incomprehensible.” 

Mr. Reed is a very candid writer ; and it is his merit that, 
in revealing the confusions of his own mind, he puts the issue 
more clearly than many more sophisticated assailants of the 
Munich settlement. Like other writers, he is on a good wicket 
in attacking the inconsistencies of British foreign policy since 
1933. But what did he really want, and what was the alterna- 
tive to Munich? The answer is simple: “an armour-plated 
and indestructible arrangement . to confront any violent 
peace-breaker with overwhelming force.” In fact, Mr. Reed 
“would have liked to carry the British flag everywhere.” 
Fortunately or unfortunately, international politics are part of 
human affairs, in which there can be nothing armour-plated 
or indestructible ; and this vision of the British flag waving 
over an armour-plated European (and why only European?) 
status quo is a pure Utopia born of the unreal atmosphere 
of the first post-War decade. From this Cloud-cuckoo-town 
Munich brought us down to earth with a bump which dis- 
turbed the equilibrium of better-balanced heads than Mr. 
Reed’s. But we have now begun to take stock of where we 
stand; and the peculiar nightmarish quality of Mr. Reed’s clos- 
ing chapters is already old-fashioned—by two or three months. 

Mr. Reed’s brief incursions into domestic politics are also 
not without interest. Slums and unemployment and many 
other abuses are blots on British civilisation. But when Mr. 
Reed wants to hold up an ideal to us for imitation, he finds it 
in Germany, where there are “few unemployed, no slums, no 
chronic under-nourishment of children,” and where everyone 
has “health and good houses, and sunshine and light and air, 
and access to the countryside.” What we want are “rigid 
laws of employment, of dismissal, of pension fixed by the 
State and binding for the employer ”—and presumably also for 
the worker. Perhaps there is some mistake ; for a few pages 
later Mr. Reed is once more denouncing the wicked “ group ” 
who are preparing for “some form of disguised Fascism in 
England.” Yet one is not altogether reassured. Is Mr. Reed 
also among the prophets? Or is he merely over-simplifying 
domestic, in the same way in which he has over-simplified 
international, problems? 
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THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


Benjamin Franklin. By Carl Van Doren. (Putnam. 20s.) 
Benjamin Franklin: A Biography. By Evarts S. Scudder. 
(Collins. 15s.) 


“Gop is the supreme servant of men who want to get on, to 
produce. Providence. The provider. The heavenly store- 
keeper. The everlasting Wanamaker.” So Lorenzo at his 
most Laurentian, condemning the resourceful, industrious 
apprentice who was not only a prophet and a maker of the 
modern world of machinery, science, law and order which 
Lawrence despised, but who, more candid than most prophets 
of that world, even extended his principles to the sacred realm 
of passion, the body, or, as Franklin put it in his unromantic 
way, to venery. 

A few years ago, the idea of Franklin as hero would 
have seemed absurd to all but the most mercenary or 
business-minded. Common sense, moderation, prudential 
assessment of emotional as well as cash income and 


expenditure, these seem less despicable qualities than they, 


did ten or fifteen years ago—as they have become scarcer. 
They are less drab and dreary in a world provided with a fresh 
Calas case a day, a world in which the Berlin of Voltaire and 
Frederick seems so humane and tolerable compared with the 
Berlin of Herr Hitler and Dr. Rosenberg. We are less likely 
to laugh at the complacent assessment of the life of his hero 
that James Parton made seventy years ago. “A life like 
Franklin’s solves the problem stated in the Faust of Goethe ; 
which is how shall a man become satisfied with his life? ” 


The new interest in this attitude; the longing for a world 
in which such lives could be lived, worlds in which “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” could be proclaimed as 
the axiomatic objects of the State in part accounts for and in 
part justifies the appearance of two lives of Franklin within 
a few weeks of each other. It must be said, at the start, that 
the two lives are of very different character. Mr. Van Doren’s 
represents many years of research (and reflection) on the 
problems raised by Franklin’s very varied career and by his 
far from simple character. Mr. Scudder’s book does not 
suggest a very profound knowledge of the epoch and his 
frequent carelessness in detail and the oddly uneven biblio- 
graphy he puts at the end of his book seriously limit the 
usefulness of his lively narrative. By the standards of this 
age, his is not at all a bad specimen of the popular biography, 
and, had Mr. Van Doren not entered the field, Mr. Scudder’s 
book could have been commended more warmly than it is now 
easy to do. Its competitive merits seem to be two: it is less 
than half the length of Mr. Van Doren’s book, and it is written 
with a determined liveliness that Mr. Van Doren has avoided. 


With Mr. Van Doren we are in a different world of style 
and scholarship. Perhaps no man except Franklin (or his 
successor as American minister to France, Jefferson) could be 
versatile enough to cover all aspects of Franklin’s life equally 
well. Scientist and journalist, printer and politician, maker 
and symbol of a new political order, great diplomat and delight 
of the salons, Franklin’s iong life is one almost uninterrupted 
success story. On every aspect of this life, Mr. Van Doren is 
full, critical and acute. But if one Franklin more than another 
wins his heart and those of his readers, it is the man who 
made and kept so many friends, men and women, who lived 
his own life without any self-righteousness, and who, brought 
up as a prentice-boy in Boston, was to be a power in America, 
England and France, and the delight of good society in Paris 
and Philadelphia, if not in snobbish London. Franklin, too 
often represented as a mere hero after the heart of Samuel 
Smiles, was the man who, half-way along the road of life, 
abandoned money-making (which in any case he had never 
allowed to dominate his life) and turned to science, politics, 
literature, companionship. Having achieved a competence, 
Franklin was free to choose his activities, as far as his sense of 
duty allowed him. 

That sense of duty, although powerful, was not pedantic 
or troubling. His eye had no_ difficulty in finding 
the right road, the “via smarrita” was to be trodden 
by such ill-balanced souls as John Adams. Franklin knew 
what was involved in being a good citizen of Pennsylvania, of 
the British Empire, of the world. He was an astute and, in 
what he thought the good cause, not a pedantically scrupulous 
rolitician. In London, he protested against the Stamp Act, 
bot, characteristically, once it was law, got what were thought 


to be good jobs as stamp distributors for his friends Hi 
deprecated violence and revolutionary means, but, once the ds 
was cast, he was as blandly radical and efficient in destroy; : 
the British Empire as he would have been adroit and far 
seeing in preserving it, had the politicians of the time pen 
mitted him to be. But the aristocratic and royal masters of 
the British Empire did not know how to use this bourgeois 
of genius. They had more use for that Scots lawyer on the 
make, Alexander Wedderburn, who, in his famous attack on 
the agent of the Massachusetts Assembly, talked of Franklin 
as one who allowed himself to “slide into the language of the 
minister of a foreign independent State.” Franklin made po 
reply, but he put aside the coat he wore that day and did not 
put it on again till the day when he signed the treaty of alliance 
with the minister of the .Most Christian King and again put 
it aside until he. signed the peace made between the United 
States of America and King George III. 


In history, in the usual sense of the term, Franklin’s greateg 
achievement was his French mission. It is doubtful if even 
Washington was as indispensable to the American cause as 
Franklin. He enjoyed France and the French; he had no 
Yankee moral superiority to shed, as the scandalised Mrs, 
Adams noted ; he was as astute and prudent an envoy as ever 
any nation had. And it was not only Vergennes or the kind 
ladies of Passy who appreciated him. He was, and knew that 
he was, a great symbolic figure. When at last he and Voltaire 
met it was the meeting of Solon and of Sophocles the dazzled 
spectators thought—and if we, today, cannot quite see 
Sophocles, we can see Solon. The fur cap, the general air 
of Quaker benevolence, the reputation as a man of science, 
the eminent fitness of such a man to represent the new ideal 
Republic across the Atlantic, combined to make Franklin the 
perfect emissary of America to the France that was preparing 
the Federation and the Rights of Man. It is true he was not 
a Quaker (he was not really, it may be suggested, a Presbyterian 
either), but what did that matter? Had not Turgot written 
eripuit coelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis or something like 
it? And so the head of the greatest of European monarchies 
was induced to aid rebels against a brother monarch and to 
prepare his own doom. 


But this was not all Franklin, even in Paris. He played the 
harmonica he had invented and foresaw the sophistication of 
the Scottish airs he loved as if he had been a contemporary of 
Miss Maxine Sullivan instead of Bach and Haydn. He studied 
with an endless curiosity and ingenuity the great works of 
Nature and went home, in extreme old age, to help to make 
a new constitution. In a sudden flash of religious feeling 
Franklin had written in one of his treatises on electricity of 
“adoring that wisdom which had made all things by weight 
and measure.” It was a happy age when men could hope to 
extend to society the rational laws of Nature and of Nature’s 
God. To a most representative figure of that age Mr. Van 
Doren has provided a guide as marked by weight, measure 
and literary art as Franklin himself could have desired. 


D. W. Brocan. 


THE FUHRER’S PALADIN 


Hermann Goering: The Man and His Work. By Erich 
Gritzbach. (Hurst and Blackett. 10s. 6d.) 


IN. a sensible preface to this translation of the authorised 
biography of Field-Marshal Goering, Mr. Bruce-Lockhart 
writes: “The book must be read. It is of prime importance 
as a study of present-day German mentality.” And this is 
probably the best way of approach to a book that will surprise 
most of its English readers. 


To those who want a detailed account of how Goering 
achieved his remarkable position, and what he has performed 
in his numerous offices, this book has nothing to offer. Its 
purpose is not historical, but hagiographical. It contains 
interesting facts, not all of which one is tempted to believe, 
about the Field-Marshal’s boyhood and private life ; but the 
detail of his public career, when it is not deliberately sup- 
pressed, is lost in the glib verbosity of hero-worshipping 
evangelism. Herr Gritzbach would rather write five pages 
about what Goering felt, when first he saw a Jew, a sunrise, 
or the Fiihrer, than five lines about what he did. Indeed, the 
book contains in some respects less information about Goering 
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pan is 10 be found in “Who’s Who.” If Mr. Percy F. 
Westerman had written a life of King Alfred, there might 
exit in the English language a parallel to this remarkable work. 


Historical detail is, of course, alien to the book’s purpose, 
js it is to that of most works of propaganda. National Socialist 
ropaganda aims at the creation of legend. But what is sur- 
prising t0 the English reader is that it should be content with 
o naive a legend as this book constructs. We underrate the 
capacity of monopolistic reiteration to blunt a sense of 
criticism ; and such a book as this is a useful reminder of the 
degree in which National Socialism has achieved the extension, 
into adult life, of the mythology of the adolescent. ° 


Herr Gritzbach treats Goering’s greatest administrative 
ghievements with the summary vagueness of an elementary 
ext-book of English history. We read ot his creation of the 
Gestapo, the German Air Force, or the mechanism of the 
Four Year Plan in the same way as we might read that 
“Edward I then reformed the civil law,” or “Henry VIII 
next suppressed the monasteries.” Herr Gritzbach is also a 
master of under-statement. The Nazis purged the Civil Ser- 
vice in 1933, and we read: “ Officials who had openly identi- 
fied themselves with the party system voluntarily resigned, 
while others were dismissed very politely.” Of life in the 
concentration camps he says: “To be sure, there were in- 
stances of prisoners being harshly treated... _ Incidents of 
this kind hanpened on two or three occasions, and that was 
the end of them.” Of June 30th, 1934: “All that had been 
overlooked in a svirit of misunderstood leniency and indul- 
gence was now set in order.” For these under-statements 
Herr Gritzbach makes amends by that hearty vilification of 
all persons or parties who preceded the Nazis in power that 
isso familiar to readers of the German Press, and is so singu- 
larly successful as propaganda for the present régime. An 
account of the Reichstag fire occupies a line and a half, and 
the trial that fotlowed it is not referred to. But Herr Gritz- 
pach says: “Phere was a great feeling of relief among the 
people when they saw that the Government had at last hit 
the Communist movement with shattering violence and 
suddenness. They were grateful to Adolf Hitler and his 
faithful paladin for ousting the Communist brutes.” 


The book has obvious inconsistencies. Thus protestations of 
a devotion to duty that leaves him no leisure are followed by 
an account of how Goering hunted a single stag for a week. 
And though he has no free hours whatever, we learn on dif- 
ferent pages that Goering devotes all his spare time to nature, 
to art, to the theatre, to history, or to his friends and relatives. 
(“He is always delighted when he can spend an hour or two 
with his nephews.”) There is no virtue or accomplishment 
which Goering lacks. He is a musician, a brilliant marks- 
man, an architect, a mountaineer. Three pages are devoted to 
his annual children’s Christmas party. (“During those unfor- 
gettable hours Hermann Goering’s chauffeurs stand in front of 
tables laden with presents.”) His hospitality to adults is also 
remarkable. (“Very rarely were so many cries of joy and 
appreciation heard in all the languages of the world as. on 
that evening.”) Moreover, he is “ passionately devoted to 
at; it gives life a beauty and a meaning to him.” He is 
chivalrous. (“Goering finds great satisfaction in being able 
to protect the weak.”) He is kind to servants. (“ They are 
provided with bathrooms, just as the guests are.”) He is a 
nature-lover. (Visitors often meet him “returning home 
with a big bunch of flowers from a long stroll ”; and “ woods- 
men frequently come upon him when he is picking mush- 
rooms.”’) 


Goering deserves a better book than this. Prime Minister 
of Prussia, Air Minister, Speaker of the Reichstag, Chief 
Hunter and Chief Forester of the Reich, Field-Marshal, Com- 
missioner of the Four Year Plan, creator of the Gestapo, and 
in spite of it the most popular man—with one exception, or 
perhaps with none—in Germany today: he is big enough to 
take the treatment he deserves. In spite of all that can be said 
against him, and which need not be said here, he does possess 
extraordinary energy, versatility and vitality ; and sometimes 
4 Magnanimity, a shrewdness and even a humanity that do 
hot distinguish many of his confederates. But that is looking 
at one side of the medal only; and these are evil times in 
Which we pin our slender hopes to the moderation 
of such a man. 

Con O’NEILL. 


COMMON SENSE AND DEPRESSION 


The Defeat of Poverty By Hartley W thers. (Jonathan Cape. 


7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Hartitey WITHERS is a knowledgeable and fluent writer, 
combining long practical experience with an aptitude for neat 
exposition and with that common sense generally described as 
sturdy. He is also, at the moment, justifiably annoyed with the 
economic state of the wor!d, and particularly of Great Britain. 
It is ail quite unnecessary; and his annoyance embraces not 
only incompetent Governments and foreign sabre-rattlers but 
economists of the more speculative kind and—as particular 
objects of distaste—business forecasters. His book is, indeed, 
a determined attempt to explain our present economic 
troubles entirely in terms of past historical misfortunes and 
current political events ; to dispel the “ fatalism ” which abets 
depression, and to point the way to prosperity. 

Of these aims, the second is perhaps nearest to the author’s 
heart. There is—and this seems the central tenet of his 
economic creed—ns such thing as a trade-cycle. Ups and 
downs there may be; but since they are neither regular in 
occurrence, equal in size, nor symmetrical in shape, they 
cannot rightly be described as cycles. Therefore, it seems to 
follow, they can scarcely be said to exist. Economists have 
theorised about and named these nameless things ; together 
with a name they have given them publicity, the business world 
has become cycle-conscious, and the forecasters have kept it 
so. Confidence has withered. The mainspring of economic 
activity has weakened. Here lies the cause of our chronic 
econo:mic lethargy—here and, of course, in the repeated shocks 
administered to this same sensitive plant of confidence by the 
biting east winds from Germany and the Mediterranean 
sirocco. Business, left to itself, would experience sunshine and 
grey days, but no such winter of discontent. The universal 
acquisitive instinct of mankind would see to that. 

Such is the intellectual background of The Defeat of Poverty. 
Its treble aim is reflected in its arrangement; the historical 
survey of pre-War, War-time and post-War economic events is 
fotlowed by an inquiry into the origin and nature of current 
depression and by a discussion of the way out. The first is 
the best, though it contains (on page 115) a paragraph from 
which the only possible inference is that Mr. Hartley Withers 
believes a Labour Government to have been in power at the 
time of the General Strike. Apart from this truly astounding 
lapse, the complex story is well and clearly told, the chapters 
on the réle of America being particularly well done. But as 
history shades into the contemporary survey, the limitations of 
sturdy common sense begin to assert themselves. There is 
no recognition—there is, in fact, resolute denial—of any funda- 
mental change in economic data since pre-War days ; the slow- 
ing growth of population is brushed aside as irrelevant, the 
exhaustion of new openings for imperialism is never mentioned, 
the relation between the humanitarian regulation of industry 
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(to which Mr. Withers has no objection), and the rigidities of 
price and cost which have followed it have apparently never 
occurred to him. When he turns to theory he is occasionally 
shrewd, more often pathetically at sea. He deduces from 
Mr. Keynes’ saving and investment theory (which he quotes 
from Mrs. Robinson’s Introduction, the General Theory itself 
having proved too much for him), that it does not matter how 
much individuals save, since oversaving is impossible; and 
while he puts in a nutshell the results of miscalculation in a 
single consumer-goods industry, he never considers the possi- 
bility of such miscalculations affecting consumer gocds or 
capital goods in general. Fluctuations (call them not cycles) 
have, in fact, no raison d’étre inherent in the nature of the 
economic order itself ; they are merely the resuits of fortuitous 
impacts from outside. 

With this denial of the central economic problem on the 
one hand, and on the other a distrust of Government inter- 
vention which rules out the straightforward collectivist 
solution, it is not surprising that Mr. Withers’ practical 
proposals should be rather nebulous. Purchasing power 
must be raised, he says, so as to provide the market which 
will provide the profits which will provide the incentive to 
investment which will provide employment and_ prosperity 
for all. At the same time, better food, better houses, and 
more amenities all round will be brought usefully into being, 
and national strength and the national standard of living will 
rise together. But as to how purchasing power is to be 
raised and these benefits secured he remains dumb. Any 
form of currency-inflation he condemns; public works he 
regards as having a very limited sphere ; manipulation of the 
rate of interest he considers ineffective. There remain un- 
specified hopes of improvements in the distribution of food- 
stuffs and various specified forms of social betterment to be 
financed, apparently, out of straightforward taxation. This 
redistribution of income may be socially excellent, but it is 
not the same thing as an expansion of purchasing power. 
Admirable as are all Mr. Withers’ aims and high as is his 
optimism, one sets down The Defeat of Poverty with a sense 
of discouragement. “Given confidence and courage,” he 
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concludes, “less croaking and harder work, the victo oe 
freedom is assured.” One would feel easier about the ag 
had this typical spokesman of the common-sense talie 
point of view included among our needs a modicum . 
intellectual clarity. Honor Came 
ETHIC AND BELIEF Cl 
The Good Pagan’s Failure. By Rosalind Murray, (Lon 
7s. 6d.) SMan, AT 
THis book may remind some readers of another beautify! mer 
and moying book which was given to the world twenty-three den 


years ago. Like Rosalind Murray, Ernest Psichari had grown 
up in close acquaintance with the fine flower of rationalig 
humanitarian enlightenment and knowledge: he was th n 
grandson of Ernest Renan, and, like Rosalind Murray, fe 
found it unsatisfying and turned to the faith of the Christi, 


Church in its Roman Catholic embodiment. Before he {ei t 
fighting in the early days of the War, he had borne witney tl 
in Le Voyage du Centurion to the Light he had seen Hx t 


grandfather’s immense erudition, delicate comprehension of qj 
kinds of religion, light ironical scepticism—it had all becom: 
to young Psichari somehow insubstantial, and, knowing it ql) ‘6 
he turned from it to a faith which might seem surprisingly 
naive. “Voici que fésus n’est pas loin, et qu’ II va venir » 
qu’ Il ne peut tarder! ... Mais quoi! Seigneur, est-ce don . 
si simple, de vous aimer?” So his book ends. f 

Rosalind Murray’s experience has been somewhat similar f 
The purport of her book is to show that the ethic (mainly 
Christian) upheld in the rationalist humanitarian circles of the 
nineteenth century will not stand apart from a Christian belie{ 


regarding the universe, regarding the Reality behind F 
phenomena, God. She writes under a sense of impending 
catastrophe: the anticipations of a steadily improving world, , 
of spreading rationalist enlightenment and a virtuous human t 
society have faded in the darkness of the present hour. Ou ( 


civilisation, and the values it embodies, are on the verge of 
ruin. It was really, she argues, only an élite of intellectual 
aristocrats who maintained the rationalist humanitarian ideals 
of culture and conduct: they had no hold upon “ the outcast”; 

and now the outcast is beginning to break down the dyke | 
and submerge us in a new barbarism. 

As to her main thesis, I suppose that everyone who holds 
the Christian faith is bound to agree: the Christian ideal for 
conduct lacks sufficient ground, if the outlook on the universe 
is agnostic. That ideal may go on for a time, by the force 
of tradition, without such a ground, but in the end it mus 
fail to govern the unruly wills and affections of sinful men. 
Believing this, Christians will welcome another witness 9 } 
candid and persuasive. And Rosalind Murray’s thesis can be 
urged more fittingly against the modern agnostic whom she 
calls “ pagan” than against the actual old pagans of Greece 
and Rome. As she hints once or twice, the ancient moralists 
were far from being agnostics. The Sceptics, indeed, declared ( 
that nothing could be known about the Ground of the Universe, 
but the Sceptics did not attempt to lift men’s conduct to‘ 
higher level ; they merely advised people to conform to th 
customs of the society to which they happened to belong I 





The Platonists and the Stoics, on the other hand, wer 
definitely distinguished as dogmatikoi ; they affirmed strong 
that the Ground of the Universe was supreme conscious 
Wisdom, and that to live righteously was to be “ like God.” 

While, however, a Christian cannot but hold that the ma 
thesis of this book is true, it may be useful for a Christian (0 
try to put himself at the standpoint of one whose position i 
still agnostic and humanitarian and to ask how far he is likely 
to feel Rosalind Murray’s presentation of the facts correct. | 
it true that non-Christian views of life have “failed”? It 
true, no doubt, that our lives are shadowed at the preseill 
moment by the fear of war, and that, if war came, much that 
is precious in our heritage might be destroyed. It is true that 
some moral standards whose validity was formerly not que 
tioned even by those who departed from them in practice at 
now often openly flouted. And yet—I think I can hear the 
humanitarian agnostic plead—a great deal more of our ideas 
is still being effective in practice than Rosalind Murray would 
seem to allow. In many ways progress continues—in the 
improvement of conditions in this world, gradual better 
housing of the manual workers, prison reform, new methods \ 
in education, more general enlightenment, and so on. Sit 
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Union Now 
CLARENCE K. STREIT 


A proposal to form a nucleus of world govern- 

ment through the federal union of the fifteen 

democracies. 
‘The appearance of Union Now will be a 
milestone in history. This exposition of the 
truth that Union will increase the liberties of 
the incorporated States, instead of diminishing 
them, is unanswerable. The very boldness of 
the proposal will tend to arrest the attention 
of the world.’ LIONEL CURTIS 


‘I think this book marks an epoch in inter- 
national political ‘thought. It issues a 
challenge to people everywhere who care for 
freedom and believe that the defence of 
freedom comes before everything else.’ 
WICKHAM STEED 


‘The strength of this book lies in its champion- 
ship of first principles. Mr. Streit goes back 
to the sources of modern democracy and with 
true democratic fervour insists upon the rights 
of man as opposed to dictatorial theories 
about the rights of States.” THE TIMES 10s. 6d. 


Insanity Fair 
by DOUGLAS REED 


was published in April, 1938, since when 40 
impressions have been sold. At that time the 
Spectator wrote: * His grand panorama is 
accurate in every detail, and anybody who 
disagrees with his opinions can still derive a 
vast amount of information from his book, 
quite apart from enjoying it as a first-class 
story.” 


Disgrace 


Abounding 


In his new book, Disgrace Abounding, Mr. 
Reed continues his autobiography and _ his 
commentary on the European scene. 


He brings the whole story up to date. This 
is a brilliant exposition of the present with 
an eye to the future, which Mr. Reed has 
already once diagnosed correctly. Events 
this week are already proving him correct in 
his fresh diagnosis. Published to-day. 10s. 6d. 


\ JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 


Meet the Prisoner 


JOHN A. F. WATSON 
‘In an able preliminary sketch of 150 years of 
prison reform Mr. Watson indicates the clue to 
recent changes in penal methods and those contem- 
plated in the Criminal Justice Bill, of which he 
gives an illuminating examination, all the more 
valuable in that he writes out of his experiences 
as Chairman of a Juvenile Court as well as that 
of a voluntary prison worker.’ SPECTATOR 8s, 6d. 


Behind the Lines 


W. N. NICHOLSON 


‘For every hundred books written about fighting 
in the Great War there is not one on administra- 
tion. Those who want to learn something about 
it in pleasant and easy fashion may be recom- 
mended to read this book. Colonel Nicholson is 
illuminating, shrewd, tolerant and humorous.’ 
THE TIMES Literary Supplement 10s. 6d. 


A Flying Start RENE MacCOLL 


‘An immensely amusing autobiography. It is gay, 
hearty. critical and well put together. SPECTATOR 
‘Mr. MacColl has wit, detachment, an eye for a 
scene or a character, and a vivid, epigrammatic 
style, vivacity, hard-boiled humour and_ sheer 
narrative skill.’ SUNDAY TIMES 8s. 6d. 


The Wild Asses W. V. EMANUEL 


‘The book is full of observation and deserves real 
attention, especially in the political relations of 
Russia, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, and the trading 
pushes of Germans and Japanese. The passing 
descriptions are often remarkably good.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


The Defeat of Poverty 


HARTLEY WITHERS 


Author of Everybody's Business, ete. 

A discussion of the relationship between purchas- 
ing power and general business, with an emphasis 
on their connection with National Defence. 7s. 6d. 





FICTION 


The Gladiators 


ARTHUR KOESTLER 


Author of Spanish Testament 

The story of the Slave War, the rebellion of 

gladiators and underdogs, B.C. 73-71. 

‘The story is eloquent and absorbing from start 

to finish. There is a vision of human society, 

a vision touched by the bitterness of all idealism, 

that quickens every phase of the story and sets 

the seal of high tragedy upon Spartacus’s failure.’ 
THE TIMES Literary Supplement 7s. 6d. 


Kind Relations ROBERT LIDDELL 


‘It unfolds the workings of a child’s mind with 
delicate and scrupulously unsentimental sympathy, 
and the result is touching, very amusing and wholly 
veracious.” THE TIMES Literary Supplement 7s. 6d. 
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But what 
Surely on 


reproaches us that we have no hold on the outcast. 
hold have the Christian Churches on the outcast? 
only a small proportion of the proletariat. The Churches can, 
indeed, say that they hope to draw in larger numbers by further 
preaching of the Gospel; but we on our side can cherish a 
hope that good results may follow from a further spread of 


rational education. So the good Pagan might argue. 

The truth, I think, is that it is only from the standpoint of 
the Christian that this-worldly humanitarianism is seen to fail. 
To one who has found the Pearl of great price, the life of 
men who lack it must necessarily seem poor. But you cannot 
prove to those who do not know the Pearl that they are poor 
without it. No doubt even to sons in the far country a great 
famine sometimes comes, but how many people find life quite 
tolerable without God? It may be that a great famine is 
coming upon our modern world. 

Thus the value of Rosalind Murray’s book does not seem to 
me that it proves the failure of the good Pagan, but that it 
adds a fresh witness to the Light which has changed for her 
the aspect of things. It is, after all, by witness, much more 
than by argument, that men are won for Christ. 

Epwyn BEVAN. 


HENRI BEYLE 


Stendhal. By F. C. Green. 


12s. 6d.) 


(Cambridge University Press. 
ENGLISH readers will be grateful to Professor Green for this 
new life of Stendhal. In 1874 Paton published his Henri 
Beyle, which was the first critical and biographical study of 
Stendhal in any language. Since then there has been no other 
study of him in English. Professor Green has been able to 
profit by the publication of the now complete edition of his 
works, by the immense researches of French Beylistes, and 
the studies of Stendhal by Chuquet, Alain, Léon Blum, and 
innumerable others. Perhaps the value of his book would be 
even greater if a bibliography were added ; I hope this may 
be possible in later editions, which will certainly be demanded. 


! LONGMANS ! 
THE GOOD PAGAN’S 
FAILURE 


By 


ROSALIND MURRAY 


“Rosalind Murray is the daughter of our finest living 
humanist and the wife of our most creative living 
historian she has written a book which will 
justify the believer and disturb the agnostic. It is an 
opportune, provocative and comely book. It is the most 
provocative book that I have read for weeks.”’ 
—HAROLD NICOLSON in the Daily Telegraph. 
* 7s. 6d. net 
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“It becomes clear with every book that he is one of the 
best writers now living inEngland. . . . I shall remember 
this book long, long after most volumes for 1939 are 
forgotten.’”-—SiR HUGH WALPOLE in Book Society News. 
10s. 6d. net. 
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Professor Green has not, fortunately, attempted a biographig 
romancée ; he has limited himself to telling Stendhal’s life “g 
it probably occurred.” He has performed this task admirabj 
and with the natural result that the problems of Stendhal 
work stand out more clearly than before. First of all js the 
problem of his style, to which Professor Green Perhaps gives 
too little attention ; with a writer of whom it is so true 
the style is the man, the life and the style can hardly be 
separated. Everyone knows what style Stendhal aimed at, It 
was to be the style of the Code Napoléon, eschewing every. 
thing that was rhetorical or superfluous, and especially Ig 
phrase a la Chateaubriand, scientific and accurate enough to 
convey the elaborate analysis of human emotion which 
Stendhal conceived of as his life work. And Stendhal suice 
ceeded in his aim; but with the paradoxical result that his 
style conveys most of all a sense of emotional immediacy and 
the extraordinarily pure poetry that flowers from his phrases 
They have precisely the expansive force of poetry. Alain sayy 
somewhere that, thinking of Le Rouge et Le Noir or La Cha. 
treuse de Parme, he remembers a series of episodes or descrip. 
tions crowded with vivacious detail; when he refers to the 
book he finds that they fill half a page or often only a couple 
of sentences. Every reader of Stendhal must have had a similar 
experience ; and perhaps the truth is that the realism Stendhal 
employed is one that merely indicates, not describes, the 
object, but with such force that the object, in all its freshness, 
passes complete into our minds. 

A similar paradox is to be found in Stendhal’s thought. He 
thought of himself as a philosopher perhaps even more than 
an artist, and the basis of his philosophy was the empiricism 
he learned from Condorcet and Destutt de Tracy, an 
eignteenth-century rationalism and sensualism which derived 
from Locke and gave birth to Benthamism and _ utilitarianism; 
whose ideal of conduct was the pursuit and achievement of 
happiness by a wise exploitation of the fundamental passions 
with which men are endowed. With Stendhal this philosophy, 
under the influence of his Espagnolisme, gave birth to a world 
where the hero is he who will shun no means to achieve his 
end, which is happiness ; where the chasse au bonheur is pu- 
sued with a violence and savagery that won Stendhal the 
admiration of Nietzsche, where human happiness and human 
dignity demand, and justify, every crime, except crimes of 
meanness or cowardice. 

It would be satisfactory if these two paradoxes could be 
reduced to one, and that one find its explanation in Stendhal’s 
life and character. Certainly the figure, one of the most sym- 
pathetic in the whole of literature, which one finds in the pages 
of Professor Green’s book, does indicate an explanation. The 
brilliant and cynical frequenter of salons, who shocked his 
audiences by the audacity of his wit, the unsuccessful but 
able consul of Civitavecchia, the inveterate lover of women, 
concealed beneath his air of worldly wisdom a passionate con- 
tempt for those who were deceived by it, a profound belief in 
the dignity of man and his creations and in the worth of the 
uncorrupted passions and desires. At the heart of Stendhal’s 
work lies his regret for the defeat of the Revolution, coloured 
and strengthened by memories of his youth, by his hatred of 
his father, by the ecstasy of that short period in Milan ‘when 
all his hopes were realised. The miraculous pages in which 
he describes the entry into Milan of the ragged army of the 
Revolution are perhaps the most characteristic that he ever 
wrote, and most of all in the juxtaposition of the happiness 
that ruled among the starving army and the spiritual misery 
of the society it overthrew. For always in Stendhal’s mind, 
as the light and shade of one object, which was the dignity of 
man, were the happiness and vitality of human nature free to 
seek its proper ends and the ennui, the horrible and intolerable 
meaninglessness of a society in which that is not possible. 

In Stendhal such beliefs took the form of an individualism 
and an anarchism pushed to the furthest extremes. For him, 
who had seen the Restoration take the place of the Revolution, 
it was inevitable that virtuous action should be anti-social, that 
the pursuit of happiness and the preservation of self-respect 
should involve violent and almost always criminal exertions. 
Yet his belief in the dignity of man was always stronger and 
more fundamental than his anarchism, and thus he wrote fot 
“the happy few” who understood and shared his belief, and 
for an age in which he hoped it would once more be respected. 
He wrote to be read in 1935. 
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WELLINGTON 
IN CIVIL LIFE 


Through the Eyes of Those 
Who Knew Him 


JOHN HAYWARD (Spectator): “ This is a 
fascinating and eminently readable book, for 
the simple reason that it is largely made up of 
quotations from the writings of the Duke and 
his contemporaries. Miss Wellesley has chosen 
these well and arranged them neatly in chrono- 
logical order with a running commentary of 
her own.” 








































HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily Telegraph): 
“Miss Wellesley’s main purpose is to reveal 
the true temperament of her hero. With a 
number of small touches, with innumerable 
quotations from little known sources, she has 
rendered her portrait one of convincing reality.” 















by his great-grand-niece 
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“Unquestionably one of the most important 
books yet published on the Spanish Civil 
War.”’ TIMES LITERARY SUPP. 









Jose Martin Blazquez’ 


1 HELPED TO 
BUILD AN ARMY 


Civil War Memoirs of a Spanish 
Staff Officer 


With an important introduction by 
FRANZ BORKENAU 



















15s. net 








“When the definite history of the war comes to be 
written, this will be one of the few books accounted 
as a serious authority.” 





THE TIMES 


“| have been fascinated by this book ; | believe it to 
be the best factual account, as well as the most 
engaging in style, that has come from a Spanish 
hand since 1936.” 

G. L. STEER in the YORKSHIRE POST 
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GOODBYE TO BERLIN 


7s. 6d. net 
Christopher Isherwood 


has established himself as the 
best of the younger novelists 


The critics say it 
The sales show it 


Published March 2 
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In 
THE MAN BELOW 


7s. 6d. net 
H. T. Hopkinson 






with a first novel 
has established himself as one of 
the best of the younger novelists 


‘‘Good story-telling, crisp direct 
writing and compassion tem- 
pered with ironical laughter.” 


The Daily Telegraph 








In 
POEMS FOR SPAIN 


6s. net 


Edited by Stephen Spender 
and John Lehmann 


are collected the best poems 

inspired by those who have 

fought or worked for the 
Spanish Government 


‘‘A salute to the heroic soul 
of Don Quixote’s countrymen.’ 


The Observer 
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EDUCATION TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 
Is. 6d. net 
W. H. Auden and 
T. C. Worsley 


survey the present 
and future 
of education 
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EMPIRE INTO COMMONWEALTH 


Robert Laird Borden : His Memoirs. Edited by Henry Borden. 
Two Vols. (Macmillan. 42s.) 


Str ROBERT BorRDEN, Canada’s war-time Prime Minister, once 
remarked to General Smuts, “ You and I have transformed 
the structure of the British Empire.” He spoke little less than 
the truth. There are few more important, and indeed more 
attractive, figures in Imperial history during the stirring decade 
1910-1920. His memoirs, however, do somewhat less than full 
justice either to the man or his work. It is much to be 
regretted that they could not have been subjected to severe 
editing and that so much that is of great interest and im- 
portance should have been swallowed up in the minutiae of 
Canadian political controversy or in Baedeker-like comments 
on journeys to England. 

Sir Robert Borden was the leader of that party in Canada, 
traditionally thought of as Imperialist. But no Imperialist 
in the Dominion was ever a more convinced Nationalist. To 
him the existence of the Empire to which he was ever loyal 
could rest on no other basis than the complete autonomy of 
its self-governing parts. His insistence on this fundamental 
principle, which he lived to see unreservedly accepted, brought 
him more than once into controversy with both Rideau Hall 
and Whitehall. But these differences of opinion, though they 
left their mark on Imperial relations, left neither bitterness 
nor misunderstanding. 

The second volume of the Memoirs, dealing with the War 
and after, is of much greater general interest than the first. 
Sir Robert then proved himself to be a great leader of a 
Canada roused to a magnificent effort. It was a tribute to that 
effort, and to himself, that he took such an important part in 
deliberations and discussions in London during the War. His 
comment on the conduct of the War reflects his intense 
admiration for the men who were fighting it as well as his 
mistrust at the lack of aggressive intelligence in the leadership 
they were given. He was impatient from the beginning with 
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the “Business as Usual” attitude which seemed to him 
often to characterise that leadership in London. No, P 
he any great admiration for the’ way the War was {i 
directed in the field. ms 

This impatience and irritation reinforced Sir Roben's 
determination that Canada’s War effort at home, in England 
and in France should be controlled solely by the Canadian 
Government. On one occasion, when there was some mis. 
guided Whitehall interference, he wrote, “There had been 
some attempt to interfere with our organisation, and I told 
them [the War Office] frankly that we knew our business ang 
that we desired no interference with our organisation or th. 
direction of our units.” 

He insisted, moreover, on the right of the Canadian Govem. 
ment to be consulted on all major decisions of war policy. 
He was forthright, as was his custom, on this point. “It gp 
hardly be expected that we shall put 400,000 or 500,000 men 
into the field and willingly accept the position of having no 
more voice and receiving no more consideration than if ye 
were toy automata. Any person cherishing such an expecn. 
tion harbours an unfortunate and even dangerous delusion. |; 
this War being waged by the United Kingdom alone, or jg ; 
a War waged by the whole Empire? ” 

He was equally determined that Canada should have ay 
independent share in the making of peace and in the Leagy 
of Nations that was to result from this peace. At the Peace 
Conference he would contemplate no suggestion that his 
country, which had been “in the first line of danger, should 
be not even in the back seat of the Council Chamber.” fis 
Memoirs show in every page how unremitting he was, and 
indeed how successful he was, in pursuing a policy in Imperial 
affairs which is best described in his own words, as follows: 
“Throughout my political life I have sounded the note of 
Canadian nationhood, and from time to time I had somewhat 
chafed under the control and domination which Downing 
Street arrogated to itself in determining the scope and destiny 
of foreign policy, even to the direct issues of peace or war, 
Thus there was in my mind a fixed purpose to set forth in 
terms that could not be misunderstood, and by authority that 
must be respected, a new conception of the status of the 
Dominions in their relation to the governance of the Empire.” 
Never once, however, in striving after this fine national ideal, 
did Sir Robert lose sight of that other, and in his opinion 
equally important, ideal of co-operation with other nations ina 
British Commonwealth. 

He was a wise and great man—never wiser than when he 
jotted down in his diary, amid the wild rejoicing of 
November 11th, 1918: “The world has drifted far from its 
old anchorage, and no man can with certainty prophesy what 
the outcome will be. I have said that another such Wa 
would destroy our civilisation. It is a grave question whether 
this War may not already have destroyed much that we regard 
as necessarily incident thereto.” LEE 


UNCHANGING PRUSSIA 


Behind the Scenes at the Prussian Court. By HRAH. 

Princess Friedrich Leopold of Prussia. (John Murray. 15s.) 
By injudicious editing, this book has been allowed to appear 
in all the familiar trappings of a minor royal autobiography. 
All the clichés are represented—the dear old family schloss, 
the devoted English nannie, the first ball, and _ blissful 
memories of the beautiful Isle of Wight. 

Once this disguise is penetrated, it appears that Princess 
Friedrich Leopold has much to say that is quite out of the 
ordinary run. She was a daughter of the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, and she was born in the very year in which Bismarck’s 
Prussia annexed her father’s territories in Schleswig-Holstein. 
Prussian sentries patrolled the house in which she was bor. 
Devoted to her own country and people, she grew up 1 
detest the very name of Prussia. Her early years were largely 
spent in Dresden, a city whose well-bred charm was calculated 
to heighten her distaste for the yelpings and barkings of 
Berlin. : 

Nevertheless, her sister married the Prussian Emperor, the 
present ex-Kaiser; and she herself was married to the 
Emperor’s second cousin. Not even these illustrious con- 
nexions weaned her from her contempt for Prussianism. AS 
a Royal Highness, she found herself subjected to a system 
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THE NEW VAUXHALL 
FOURTEEN IS 


BIGGER 
with longer wheelbase, wider 
track, and much more roomy 
coachwork, 


LIVELIER 
the new 6-cylinder engine 
gives more and _ smoother 
power, 


SAFER 
all-steel integral construction 
and hydraulic brakes, 


EASIER TO DRIVE 
all silent, all synchromesh 
gears, adjustable steering 
wheel, etc. etc., 


SMOOTHER 


latest Vauxhall torsion bar, 
Independent Springing, 
trouble free, steady on corners, 


MORE LUXURIOUS 


arm rests to all seats and many 
new luxury features, 


AND ECONOMICAL 


30 miles per gallon at an 
average speed of 30 m.p.h. 


DE LUXE SALOON 
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This is the first advertisement 


for the Vauxhall “ Fourteen” since we announced this new car 
last October—and even this is rather in the nature of an apology. 
For only by trebling our manufacturing schedules are we at last 
catching up with a demand that has overwhelmed us since the 
Motor Show. 

Such is the reputation of the Vauxhall Fourteen that many 
motorists placed orders before even seeing the car. While this 
confidence in the name Vauxhall is very gratifying, we would prefer 


Th N. you first to have a thorough trial on the road, 
@ 4¥V@W which you can do now at any Vauxhall dealer. 


VAUXHALL __- 







Before you decide on your next car, see and 
try the new Fourteen at your local Vauxhall 
dealers’. Write for literature to Vauxhall 
Motors Ltd., Luton, Beds. 





NOTICE the clean rear 
lines and the big luggage boot. 
The spare wheel is housed in 
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of etiquette and discipline substantially unchanged since the 
days of Frederick the Great and his mad father. She was 
obliged to keep a Chamberlain, a Mistress of the Robes, and 
Ladies-in-waiting ; her husband had his~ Equerries. and a 
Comptroller of the Household. These officials were appointed, 
though not paid, by the Emperor; and they were expected 
to spy and report upon the conduct of their employers. 


Life at the Prussian court was made up of commands and 
prohibitions. Permission from “above” was needed for even 
the shortest journeys. The attendance of a lady at the opera 
was the subject of as peremptory orders as that of an Officer 
at manoeuvres. Details of family life were regulated. by 
“military cabinet orders.” Even the costume of the women 
was controlled, not by custom or understcod ru‘e, but by 
the administration of offensive personal reprimands. ‘The 
machine was not even efficient. All the “family laws” and 
the military organisation of the Hohenzollerns did not bring 
them calm or dignity or respect. As always in Prussia, every 
command ‘was strident and every prohibition was insulting. 


The Princess did not take kindly to this mode of life. She 
was an active girl, particularly fond of skating and bicycling. 
The former of these amusements. was disapproved and the 
latter. strictly forbidden. On one occasion both the Princess 
and her husband were placed under “Haus Arrest” for a 
fortnight in order, as the Emperor said, to teach her “the 
conception of life proper to a Prussian Princess, which she 
has the high honour to be.” Armed sentries patrolled their 
country house. In the end, the Princess was obliged to make 
visits to England with her ridiculous entourage in order to 
savour the forbidden joys of wheel and handle-bar. 

Prince Friedrich Leopold was, of course, a soldier. He 
moved from one crack regiment to another, assuming ever 
more portentous ranks and more pretentious uniforms. But 
the Emperor was jealous of him, and in the Great War made 
little use of his services. Instead, by way of an elegant 
explanation, he sent a mental specialist to examine him. 

As for the children of this princely couple, they auto- 
maticaliy became lieutenants in the Erste Garde Regiment at 
the age of ten, and thereafter had their own Military Governor, 
selected by the Military Cabinet, to drill them. A little later, 
without any consultation with their parents, a Military Cabinet 
Order removed them to the Kadetten-Anstalt. One of them 
who suffered from a weak heart was personally commanded 
by the Emperor to attend manoeuvres in the face of seven 
medical certificates. Another, during the Great War, was 
sent home on sick leave. 

“No sooner did he arrive than .he got a wire from the Emperor 
himself ordering him to return to duty immediately. When the 
dociors refused to let Fritz go back, the Emperor sent another wire 
confining him to Gleinecke.” 

Now in her seventies, Princess Friedrich Leopold looks 
back with patrician disgust on all the crudities of pre-War 
Prussia. Yet she absolves the Emperor of any desire to bring 
about the War. “France, surely, was responsible, jealous of 
our flourishing condition and-of our power.” 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


IRAN TODAY 


The Wild Asses. By W. V. Emanuel. (Jonathan Cape. 


12s. 6d.) 

Ir is often said that far too many books are written on the 
subject of Persia. Certainly a very huge mountain of bosh 
has risen in the name of that fascinating country, a greater 
mountain, even, than the excitements of travel in the Near 
East or India have thrust forth ; almost as vast as those towers 
of tripe marked “Russia” and “America.” The time has 
come, in fact, when the rule should be applied that books on 
Persia are not to be published unless they are: 1. Books by 
specialists. 2. Books of general travel by writers who have 
mastery of that difficult art. (I wish the gentleman in the 
parlour would go and record the beaten highways of Iran.) 
3. Books on the general subject which can correlate existing 
knowledge with new facts. The Wild Asses belongs to this 
third category. It was worth writing. 

The author visited Persia in 1936 as a member of 2, !arge 
cosmopolitan band of students, and although they did an 
enormous journey, including a visit to Afghanistan, at break- 


neck speed; Mr. Emanuel found time to observe a great deal. 
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It is evident too that he and his friends had a grang lark, 
though without wishing to appear unduly solemn, Tregret; 
he did not leave out much of the larking and make i 
shorter, neater, and more serious. I mean that Mr, Epiaes 
has -collected facts with great care, and shows in hig: 
remarkable ability for clear and accurate statemenp 
that by giving his book so uproarious a title, and devotin 
many pages to jokes on the way, he has not lightened}: 
account but confused the reader. The author of a first 
is often temovted to disarm critics by a show of jollity,. 
nothing is so fatal to a book’s reputation as disguise: “Neve. 
theless, what he has written should take a vlace’- as: 4 
valuable reference book. With (I confess) a very limited expe. 
ence to guide me, I have searched it for a definite bloome, 
and all I can show for a day of this ferocious sport is a sen, 
tence on page’ 321, where he points the wrong way to th: 
Bakhtiarri Mountains. 

Mr. Emanuel is among the first to record a journey on th: 
Yezd-Meshed road which crosses the great Eastern desery 
of Persia. The building of this road was one of the moy 
unexpected of Reza Shah’s Napoleonic inspirations. The fey 
is almost incredible, but it is evident from Mr. Emanuel; 
account that there remain several years’ hard work before this 
road will’ be a decisive factor in the life of Iran. It may 
stimulate the trade of Meshed, but its main value will 
from a military and police point of view. More than th 
railway, and much more, I hope, than the bowler hats, this 
and the Chalus road will be Reza Shah’s enduring monumen, 
For the character of the ruler Mr. Emanuel has much 
admiration, although the sensitive autocrat who broke of 
relations with France for a pun is not likely to relish som 
of the criticism in this account of his kingdom. It is inter. 
esting to note, however, how much milder such criticism 
tends to become. A few years ago the reign of the Shah 
seemed a terrible example of the inability of modern infv- 
ences to mitigate a strong Oriental tyranny, but now, in com- 
parison with our own worse Europe, it is easy to think of the 
Persian régime as an emergency measure necessary to the 
establishment of civilised ideas. The time-lag between 
Europe as it is, and as it is understood in the East, is large, 
and no doubt Reza Shah, in his predilection for European 
manners, believes that we still breathe the air of liberal pr- 
gress. His career is dotted with Brumaires and purges, but 
under his rule Parsees, Jews and Armenians enjoy absolut 
equality with Persians for the first time. Mr. Emanud 
drives this point home with well-judged force. 

One part of the book puzzles me: the chapter on Meshed. 
Mr. Emanuel entered the mosque and Shrine, but he talks 
as though he had kissed the black stone at Mecca. Throughout 
this chapter he seems, for once, to have allowed the afterglow 
of memory to dazzle his judgement. Many people have been 
into the holy precincts of Meshed, and, of late years, with the 
tacit approval of the Persian Government. The only case d 
a Christian manhandled, so far as I know, was on an occasion, 
some ten years ago, when an American, in the midst of the 
courtyard, was unable to stifle a long, loud denunciation 
Islamic art, ceremony, and morals. He was swiftly removed, 
but there was more laughter than bloodshed, so I was told. 
Mr. Robert Byron and I found the routine of charcoaling out 
moustaches growing monotonous at our fifth attempt on the 
sacred building. We entered it twice in 1934. On my fits 
visit in 1931 the police who accompanied me were almost angly 
that I had left my camera behind. I intend no boast, but 
rather an indication that, a few years ago, the entry of 8 
moderately disguised Christian into Meshed was attended by 
the same amount of danger as the entry of a disguised Moslem 
into Canterbury Cathedral. But Mr. Emanuel seems to have 
found the experience overpoweringly terrifying. On the othet 
hand, is must be remembered that since my visit there has 
been a horrible massacre in the Shrine area, and though this 
did not involve Christians, the feeling of Meshed may have 
changed much as a result. This may explain what a few 
years ago would have been an absurdly melodramatic accoutll 
But outside the mosque, when droshky-driving in a tow 
which .was onc2 the headquarters of a large British force, the 
author shou!d not suggest that he is a pioneer. Well, Meshed 
is a captivating town in which fact and fiction may be easily 
confused, and Mr. Emanuel’s book is good and strong enough 
to carry a little nonsense without much harm. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 
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PUBLICITY 
PRINTING 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF PERSONNEL 
Groups tabulated for instant reference. Over 
15,000 names of personnel alone. Sections 

‘comprise—Newspapers, Publicity, Advertising 
Agencies, Printing and Associations. 


PRICE £1. 1.0 Post Free. 


Only a Limited Issue. 


COSMOPOLITAN PRESS LTb. 


48, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 









A MURDEROUS MOUSE 





If HARDLY SEEMS POSSIBLE that a mouse could kill 
anyone, but this mouse did. It frightened a cook, who jumped 
on to a chair to escape it. She fell backwards, fracturing her 
neck, and died of shock accelerated by the fracture. The house- 
holder who was, of course, liable to compensate any dependants 
(under the Workmen’s Compensation Act) fortunately held a 
Comprehensive Policy with the ‘GENERAL.’ 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


Pass over to the ‘GENERAL’ your 
liabilities as a householder, by taking out 
a HOUSEHOLDERS’ COMPREHENSIVE 
INSURANCE. The ‘GENERAL’S’ assets 
amount to £20,000,000 and it has paid 
more than {90,000,000 in claims. It 
offers you at all times PERSONAL ser- 


vice through 175 branch offices. 


NO-CLAIM BONUS FEATURE 
This COMPREHENSIVE POLICY is RE- 
NEWED FREE for 12 months at the end 
of every 5th year, if no claims have been 
made. 


LIMITED 
Life and Fire Established 1837. 
Casualty Established 188s. 
Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BDGS., ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 











LECTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


* 


After April Ist, 1939, there will be a 
change in the programme of the free 
official lectures given at the National 
Gallery. The lectures will each last 
one hour and will be delivered at the 
following times : 

On Mondays at 12 noon and at 3.30 
p-m.; on Tuesdays at 11 a.m., 1 p.m. and 
3.30 p.m.; on Wednesdays at 12 noon 
and at 6.30 p.m.; and on Saturdays at 
|| 3 p.m. and {after May Ist) at 11 a.m. 





Special attention is drawn to the new 
afternoon lectures which it is hoped 
| | will attract a fresh public. 

From May Ist onwards occasional lec- 
tures will be given in the afternoons by 
| experts on various branches of painting 
| Their names will be announced shortly. 





All enquiries should be addressed to the 
Official Lecturer, National Gallery, 
W.C.2 






































FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 


MR. 
ANTHONY 
EDEN 


writes: 


“ Medical science 
and skill are em- 
ploying every 
weapon in their 
power to combat 
this dread disease. 
But it is to us 
they turn for the 
necessary funds to help relieve the terrible 
sufferings of thousands of human beings. Our 
contributions will further research which will 
one day doubtless find a cure for Cancer. Every 
penny we can spare brings that day nearer.” 





M.C. 


The Rt. Hon. Aen Eden, P.C., 


Please send a Gift to the Treasurer. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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FICTION 


By KATE 


A Family and a Fortune. By I. Compton-Burnett. (Gollancz. 


7s. 6d.) 
The Unbroken Heart. By Robert Speaight. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
No Star Is Lost. By James T. Farrell. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 
The City Lies Foursquare. By Edith Pargeter. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 


Miss CoMpron-BuRNETT writes, as it were, with a diamond 
on glass, so that we are conscious both of the scratch of 
her labour and of the finality of each small or large result. It 
is impossible to imagine that this author ever crosses out, or 
has a second thought, and one is a little unsure of the ultimate 
attractiveness of these literary attributes. The display of cold 
power is magnificent, but it may be more powerful to make 
less display. Jane Austen, absolute mistress of Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s particular field, deployed her forces with a_ wilier 
grace. She knew better than to make us feel, as we closed 
any one of her novels, that it was magnificent and formidable, 
but that we would prefer to be spared reading another for a 
little while. Indeed, the catch about Jane Austen is that, 
when we are so weak as to return to her, she keeps us dally- 
ing overlong among her seven volumes. She is, in fact, a 
rest, a relaxation; whereas this formidable modern, so like 
her in many ways, but so much more passionate and cold 
and formal, so almost malignant in fact, is nothing of that 
kind. 

Everyone interested in contemporary writing is familiar 
by now with this author’s distinguished manner. She 
writes exclusively of the English landed gentry of about thirty- 
five years ago. She displays them almost entirely through 
their own intellectualised and highly intensified conversa- 
tions. She has reduced, or raised, certain English upper- 
class characteristics to a profoundly personal formula, and 
within it, since she is a very remarkable artist, she enforces a 
fantasy which is much truer and shrewder than life. She 
wastes only the minimum of time on descriptions, but these 
are potent when permitted. For instance, of an elderly 
woman, the mother of the family in this book, she says, among 
other things, that she had a “stiff, narrow, handsome face, 
and a permanent air of being held from her normal interest 
by some passing strain or distraction.” I think that the 
longer one considers that the better it grows. Of another 
elderly woman, a minor character, she says: “She looked 
about as she talked, as if she feared to miss enlightenment on 
any matter, a thing which tried her beyond her strength and 
which happily seldom occurred.” These accidents of 
characterisation may seem like bulls’-eyes, but they are nothing 
of the kind. The pages of this book are strewn with better 
things, for Miss Compton-Burnett seems to know of no other 
way of writing than this of hitting the nail, with a curious, 
cold passion, straight on the head. Jane Austen might well 
gasp sometimes, and with an intake of exasperation, at the 
faultlessness of this new aim. 

But nevertheless the comedy produced, though exquisite, 
is not enough. It may seem mean to cavil, in an age of 
pedestrian dullness, against an entertainment so rarefied and 
glittering as this of A Family and a Fortune, but when 
talent is so high that we can compare it with the highest, our 
comp!aints may also be taken to wear an unusual significance, 
and to be a part of compliment. And comedy, to be whole 
and everlasting, must spring in some sense from the heart as 
well as che brain. Miss Compton-Burnett knows much that 
Jane Austen never seemed to of all the mean and _ savage 
forces that can ramp in the civilised breast, and she is very 
bitter, therefore, and suspicious of the tender touch on sensi- 
bility. She knows about the latter, too, and hints as much, 
but she will not have sweetness breaking through, and all 
analysis must be done from above, through the malicious 
brain. We may know, she is delighted to let us seg, that we 
are potential savages, that we are egoists and poseurs and 
cheats, but her point, and her cunning pleasure, is that we 
chained beasts. For all her comedy lies in the cold 
we cal! civilisation over our other selves. 


are 
dominion of what 
She delights in the skill and absurdity with which we betray 


and conceal our condition of imprisonment. She handles us 
as if our outer skin were glass—an inconvenient case for 
all the awkward fleshliness within. The story she tells in this 


O’BRIEN 


novel is slight, but adequate to her inquisitorial Purpose ; 
need not be outlined here. All admirers of the English nove 
at its best will read it and rejoice in a startling talent, 

The Unbroken Heart begins badly with a rather bogus. 
seeming prologue, and, indeed, for about a third of its 283 
pages it is dull going, but once we leave Ireland and the mental 
home in Shropshire and get all our characters down into 
Provence, things change most curiously for the better, and the 
book takes on qualities of scholarship and sensibility that are 
very rare indeed and most refreshing. The theme is elusive 
and would not be easy to epitomise here. It is a close study 
of an Irish boy: who has been cheated by a strong-minded 
devoted aunt, his sole relative, of the true story of his romantic 
parentage. He has inherited a streak of madness through his 
mother, and the pressure of his upbringing has induced dely. 
sions and fits of mania. The workings upon his delicate ang 
violent spirit, for good and ill, of his aunt, of his psychiatrist, 
of Rhoda Charles, the girl he falls in love with, and of the 
Italian pianist she marries, make up the plot, and are handled 
unevenly but with an interest that deepens as the book 
advances. 

I do not think that Mr. Speaight has resolved his psycho. 
logical problem at all ; he has merely stated it, and asked y 
at the close to accept as satisfactory what appeared to one 
reader to be no more than an improbable and sentimental 
miracle. But in making his attempt he has done a number 
of interesting and occasionally very moving things. He has 
created a most entertaining and alarming character in Miss 
MacNamara—Heaven preserve us from ever having to attend 
a performance of Racine with her in the Roman Theatre gt 
Orange ! In Rhoda he has written a singularly attractive and 
touching girl. Seldom, indeed, is a young woman in fiction 
allowed to be really intelligent and yet so true and tender. | 
found the brief passage describing her married happiness 
extremely touching, and her tragedy unbearable. The mor 
so as throughout the book I felt only the most perfunctory 
interest in the young hero, the cause of all the trouble. But 
the novel, its early longueurs overcome, is distinguished and 
civilised, and lays a courageous stress on goodness and on the 
values of the spirit. 

It is no use my pretending that I have any use at all for 
the much-praised works of James T. Farrell. Long ago Studs 
Lonigan defeated me, and I tackled No Star is Lost with my 
heart in my boots, and finished, or tried to finish it, without 
any perceptible alleviation of my premonitory boredom. He 
has been compared to Theodore Dreiser, whom, indeed, he 
may somewhat resemble—the latter novelist is a pet aversion 
of mine. But he has also been compared to James Hanley, 
and that is a comparison which really surprises me, as the 
Chicago writer seems to me to lack, with a kind of exactitude, 
the lively flame of passion which lifts all the Englishman’ 
work safely out of reportage and into literature. In any cas, 
Mr. Farrell eschews selectiveness, and is so repetitive and 
monotonous that in the end—round about page three hundred 
and ninety-seven—one is uncertain whether one is reading 
backwards or forwards. “Kiss your sister, Liz.” “ Peg is: 
good girl, mother.” “So long, Al.” “Kiss your mother, 
Bobbie.” The O’Flahertvs and the O’Neills, slum-dwellers ia 
Chicago, are closely and laboriously reported in pages and 
pages of dialogue and description which are reputed to be vet) 
moving in their laconic accuracy, but which fall consistently 
on this reader’s ears as whimsical, sentimental and just off the 
note of truth. The book contains one well-written characte, 
Margaret O’Flaherty, whose griefs and cravings are authenti, 
and who moves as if in life. No one else, child, man or old 
woman, either convinces or interests, and there seems to me 
to be something radically wrong with Mr. Farrell’s dialogut. 

The City Lies Foursquare is a ghost story. It is more pi 
tentiously written than most of its kind, but that is no partic 
lar enhancement. However, it contains all the cored 
properties—an enchanting old house in a little town on the 
Welsh Border, two young people about to marry who fall ® 
love with it, an interesting and dramatic caretaker, old potty 
books that open at certain pages, no one knows why, voics 
in the night—and a good old creaky plot arising with col 
fortable non-originality from all these matters. 
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ESSE makes life easier for you. 
specially in households where there is one 
maid or none for the ESSE Fairy, latest 
member of the famous ESSE family, 
answers the popular demand for an ESSE 
Heat Storage Cooker for smaller homes. 
it has all the advantages of the larger 
FSSE Cookers continuous-burning, very 
jow fuel costs, smokeless _ solid fuel, 
(preferably anthracite) quick boiling, 
thermostatic control, better food flavour. 
For. those who like to do their own 
cooking, the ESSE offers every facility 
and every convenience. 

Catalogues with name of nearest stockist 
will be sent on request. Please state number 
to be catered for. 





LET THE ESSE BUY ITSELF 


ESSE HEAT STORAGE COOKERS — ESSE 
FAIRY (as_ illustrated), for smaller homes 
ESSE MINOR for medium households (up to 
10 persons), PREMIER ESSE for larger resi- 
dences (up tO 20 persons), and the ESSE 
MAJOR for large scale catering, are so econo- 
mical to run compared with other methods 
of cooking that the saving can more than pay 
for the ESSE. It becomes an investment with- 
out capital outlay. For example—the ESSE 
FAIRY, cash price £32 delivered, can be 
secured from 17 - per month, by Banker’s 
Order or otherwise. 


ESSE FAIRY + > 
ESSE MINOR - 2 
PREMIER ESSE - « -e 
ESSE MAJOR - © e 


Monthly Payments by Banker’s Order : 


Note.—ESSE Cookers can be supplied combined 
with Water Heater and are available in immaculate 
coloured porcelain enamel finishes. 





17/- 
26/6 
37/6 
46/6 


from 
from 
from 


R 
from 3 





A 


ESSE 


looker Lompany 


London Showrooms 





iSuOondosg 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS : BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


63 CONDUIT STREET, W.1 
& 11 LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 





LIVERPOOL: 20 Canning Place. 
EDINBURGH: 17 Greenside Place. 
Smith & Wellstood, Ltd., Est. 1854 GLASGOW: 11 Dixon Street, C.1 








The ESSE FAIRY Heat Storage Cooker. 
Would you like your favourite dishes cooked in an ESSE? Write 
asking us to arrange for you to be present at a demonstration 
where you may judge for yourself the merits of ESSE cooking. 











TWO IMPORTANT PAMPHLETS 
By J. A. LAWS and H. L. PEACOCK, M.A. 
1. PEACE OR WAR. 
Just Published. 1s. net (Postage 1d.). 


The authors have stated as precisely as possible the attitude of 
various political and religious organisations to the problem of peace 
and war. Their survey includes the League of Nations, Pacifism, 
Conservatism, Socialist Movements, Liberalism, Social Credit, New 
Commonwealth, Isolationism, Church of England, Roman Catholic 
Church and the Free Churches. In their final Survey the authors 
offer an evaluation of these policies. 

There is a Bibliography, two Charts, a 
Questions, and ample Statistics relating to 
1914-18 and its effects. 

The pamphlet should be admirably suited to the general student 
or discussion groups, etc. 


2, POLITICAL PARTIES. A Comparative Survey. 


Second Impression, 1s. net (Postage 2d.). 


list of Thirty Basic 
the Great War of 


“A model of detachment, compression, and meticulous U 
impartiality.”’—-Manchester Guardian. 
& SONS LTD., CAMBRIDGE, 


and from all Booksellers. 


W. HEFFER 


Sameer 





CLIENT: 

















ROYAL 







BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 





——— 








AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL &f., 2.6.8 


MAIL 


ON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF + GLASGOW 


SOLICITOR : 


| SOLICITOR: 


CLIENT: 


























MAKING A WILL... 


“Then, | wish to include in my Will a legacy for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society.” 


“That’s an excellent idea. The Bible Society has at 
least four characteristics of an ideal bequest.” 


“Well, what are they ?”” 


“Its purpose is definite and unchanging—to circulate 
the Scriptures without either note or comment. 

It’s record is amazing—since its inception in 1804 it has 
distributed over 500 million volumes. 


Its scope is far-reaching— it broadcasts the Word of God 
in over 700 languages. 


Its activities can never be superfluous—man will always 
need the Bible.” 


“You express my views exactly. The Society deserves 
a substantial legacy in addition to one’s regular 
contribution.” 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


144 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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FINANCE 


WHATEVER one may feel about this latest manifestation of 
Nazi methods, one cannot do less than admire the brave 
resistance which markets have put up to this unexpected 
attack by their old enemy, European politics. Not many 
weeks ago the sort of news which has just emerged from 
Czecho-Slovakia would have struck terror into Throgmorton 
Street, jobbers would have lowered and widened quotations 
and sterling would have been heavily pressed for sale against 
purchases of dollars All that has happened this week is 
that the recovery movement has been halted, intending 
buyers naturally preferring to hold off until the horizon is 
clearer, while sterling has encountered only a very modest 
volume of sales. Here is proof enough that the morale of 
the City is genuinely stronger and that stock-markets, 
despite the swift advance of recent weeks, are in healthy 
condition. 

Unless the Czecho-Slovak coup is followed by serious 
complications, I feel that the City will continue to take a 
hopeful view both of politics and trade. After all—so 
the argument runs—Britain’s vital interests are not affected, 
and the signs of a recovery in trade are more convincing 
every day. Railway-traffics, although still below last year’s 
level, are beginning to look really encouraging ; there are 
unmistakable evidences of a re-awakening demand in the 
steel, tinplate and textile industries, and the January figures 
of new private car registrations leave no room for doubt 
that the motor trade has turned the corner. So all that 
is now required is a genuine pick-up in business in the 
United States to provide the final ingredient for a big 
recovery in markets. I will not quarrel with this argument. 
Few will dispute that it is sound enough, and should work 
out according to the “ bulls’” estimates provided European 
politics give it a sporting chance. But will they? 


* * * * 
C.P.R. PROSPECTS 

Canadian Pacific preference stock has so far proved one 
of the disappointments in the recovery stakes. Holders are 
to go without a dividend for 1938, and the £100 stock is 
quoted around £25. Even at this level it does not look 
particularly attractive, at any rate on a short-term view, in 
relation to the position disclosed in the preliminary figures. 
Despite a reduction in traffics working expenses rose last 
year by $163,204 to $121,506,515, partly owing to restoration 
of wages cuts in 1937, and net revenue from railway work- 
ing was $2,989,781 lower at $20,752,466. The really serious 
fall, however, was in “‘ Other Income ” which has contracted 
by as much as $4,266,038. This can be attributed mainly, 
one imagines, to the setback in the earnings of Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting, the base-metal producer in which the 
C.P.R. has a large shareholding, but there was also a severe 
falling off in revenue from hotels and steamboats. Taking 
the railway results and the “ Other Income” together, net 
revenue for 1938 was sufficient to cover fixed charges and 
guarantee obligations with only $1,262,382 to spare, equiva- 
lent to just under 1 per cent. on the preference stock. 

The fact that no preference dividend is to be paid rather 
suggests that the old skeleton in the C.P.R. cupboard—loss 
on lines abandoned and property retired and not replaced— 
has had an inhibiting effect on distribution policy. On this 
occasion the total under this head, including the miscel- 
laneous net debit, is $1,324,064 less than in 1937 at 
$1,498,382, but this has been sufficient to reduce the balance 
at profit and loss, despite the transfer from revenue, by 
$236,000 to $136,969,650. This year the revenue prospect is 
slightly improved by a reduction in the company’s obliga- 
tions in connexion with the “Soo” Line as a result of the 
reorganisation scheme, but as gross traffics have again 
declined, I cannot think of the preference dividend possibili- 
ties very optimistically. What is, really wanted is a 
unification of Canada’s railway system, but to that there still 
seems to be strong opposition. At £25 C.P.R. preference is 
obviously standing at a price which sets no great valuation on 
recovery chances. For that reason I would not sell it. But 
I would not rank it as one of the really attractive recovery 
speculations. 





AND INVESTMENT 


SOME HIGH YIELDS 


As usually happens in the early stages of a recov, 
movement, buying in the past fortnight has been Ciba. 
trated largely on the better-known shares. In Consequence 
the gap between the yields on gilt-edged and on the leat 
speculative issues, abnormally wide a few weeks ago % 
been considerably reduced. At the same time, the Zap ba 
widened between yields on the leading speculative 185g; 
and on lesser-known shares which have not yet been cay ht 
up in the rise. Here is a selection of the type of share | 
have in mind: — 


Caren 
Price. £ ¢ 
Hugh Stevenson (Boxmakers) 13s. 4d. 
Participating Preferred Ordinary 178. Od. ... SQmmae 
Paterson, Laing and Bruce (Australian a 
merchanting) 6 per cent. Cumulative 
Jt. Pifet PHClerence (... 6... 6ccccccesecee 138. Od: ... Gamen 
Debenhams (Stores) 7 per cent. Ios. ma 
Cumulative Third Preference ........ Os. od. ... Fh 
Neuchatel Asphalte (Roadmakers) £1 
Ordinary ...... sddseuie coe nae tr an Sen Aeeants 6s. 8d. 710 
Cook, Son (St. Paul’s) (Textile and Ware- 
housing) 7 per cent. £1 Cumulative 
RRM ARRAUERT Oo, ccctres Sieve ee eetrakeeer ae 168; 3d. ... ‘Sin 
Ragusa Asphalt Paving tos. Ordinary ... 18s. od. ... 9 15 4 


In all these cases quotations have risen very little from 
the depression levels of a month or two ago, and yields ar 
correspondingly high. Obviously, none of these shares is 
a gilt-edged holding—returns of 75 to 10 per cent. ate 
themselves an indication of risk—but in my view the risk 
are very adequately allowed for in the price. In other 
words, if the Stock Exchange recovery proves to be soundly 
based on an improvement in trade, the dividends on this 
type of share, which might be jeopardised by a trate 
recession, should be maintained and the margin of cover 
strengthened. On that assumption the price should gradually 
improve to bring down the yield into closer relation with 
the earnings position. 


* * * * 
TEXTILE TRADE REVIVAL 


In the past two years the Lancashire cotton trade has hai 
more than its normal quota of fluctuations. In the early months 
of 1937 demand was remarkably good, but there followed 
slackening which last year developed into a full-sized depres- 
sion. Now, once again, orders are beginning to come in, 
and the industry itself is trying to get prices back on to’ 
decent footing. In the past three weeks, for example, quote 
tions for American yarns have been raised by over 3d. pet 
pound, and, if all goes well, undertakings such as the Lanc- 
shire Cotton Corporation will soon be making profits on 
the grand scale. The time has therefore arrived, I think, 
when one might usefully consider Lancashire Cotton prefet- 
ence and ordinaries whose merits as lock-up investments | 
have often stressed in these notes. 


The Corporation’s financial year runs to October 31, 9 
that the first half-year is just ending. I imagine that trading 
conditions have been very unfavourable during this period. 
but I also feel that between April and November the going 
should be good. Good enough, in any event, to ensure the 
payment of the 5 per cent. preference dividend with a fait 
margin to spare. From the preference standpoint it is worth 
remembering that certain moves were made in stock-values at 
the end of last October, which provided for the sale 0 
certain stocks, should this be found necessary or desirable, at 
prices which may be even lower than stock values. | The 
Corporation thus began the current year with something 
hand. The {1 preferences, at 16s. 6d., yield just over 6 
per cent., and are worth holding as an investment. The 
also have the speculative attraction of a conversion right 
into the ordinaries at par which, although not of any value 
just yet, may be valuable later on. At 11s 9d. the {i 
ordinaries are a good recovery speculation. 


(Continued on page 466) 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE 


Co. LTD. 


Points from the Speech of 
SIR EDGAR HORNE, Bart. 
Chairman of the Company, at the 90th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
held at Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1, 9th March, 1939. 


ASSETS AND INCOME. The assets of the Company are now 
£346, 139,159, of which over 82 per cent. are invested in the 
United Kingdom. The income during 1938 was £56,222,018. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. The net new sums assured were 
£31,762,732._ The reversionary bonuses declared on participating 
policies in force at 3lst December, 1938 are maintained at £2.6.0 
per cent. for Whole Life Assurances and £2.0.0 per cent. for 
Endowment Assurances. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. The premiums received were 
£23,115,486. The reversionary bonus is £1.12.0 per cent. for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The same rate as for the 
year 1937. 

Since the initiation of the profit sharing scheme in the 
Industrial Branch, the total amount allotted for bonuses to 
policyholders is over £55,529,319. 

A further reduction in the Industrial Branch expense ratio. 
For 1938 the ratio was 22°61 per cent. of the premiums received. 


GENERAL BRANCH. The premiums received were £2,691 ,605 
of which £994,593 was in respect of Fire business. 


APPROVED SOCIETIES. Membership exceeds four millions 
and the amount expended more than £4,500,000 on the payment 


of benefits. 


TOTAL INCOME EXCEEDS 


£1,000,000 a wrEk 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 464) 


Venturers’ Corner 


Continuing our search among the companies which have 
recently reorganised their capital we might turn this week 
to the position of the Francois Cementation Company. A few 
weeks ago a reconstruction scheme was approved as a result 
of which the capital has been well scaled down, and the 
company, which carries on a general contracting business 
as well as specialised work in connexion with mine driving, 
shaft sinking, &c., has been provided with adequate re- 
sources. Thus, one of the main causes of unsatisfactory 
trading in the past—lack of adequate working capital— 
has been removed and the other big drain on earnings— 
exchange and trading losses abroad, especially in Spain, has 
also been effectively stopped. One is therefore entitled to 
expect that from now on profits will be on a more satis- 
factory level, especially as there is a considerable volume of 
work in hand. 

In the results for the year ended March 31st, 1938, the 
beginnings of recovery were plainly visible. Profits, before 
taxation, rose from a mere {£4,438 to £39,024, which was 
sufficient, in relation to the reorganised capital, to cover the 
6 per cent. preference dividend over three times, and to 
leave earnings of 20 per cent. on the ordinary capital. I 
do not know what the results of the current financial year, 
now drawing to a close, will be, but I shall be surprised 
if they do not show a further substantial improvement ; in 
fact, earnings on the ordinary capital ranging somewhere 
between 30 and 35 per cent., should not be impossible. Divi- 
dend policy will depend on general trading conditions in 
the spring, but barring accidents shareholders should be 
able to look forward to a payment of, say, 10 to 15 per 
cent. If one budgets on 12} per cent. the ordinary Is. 
shares, now quoted at 1s. 8d., would be yielding 74 per 
cent. In view of the distinctly promising outlook for the 
next financial year, I regard the shares as an attractive low- 
priced speculation. CusTos. 














CUMULATIVE 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


This Trust adds to the usual benefits of a Unit Trust the 
safety secured by reserve fund accumulation. It pays five- 
sixths of the income every half year to the unit holders and 
reinvests one-sixth for their benefit. By this method it gives 
unit holders advantages of compound interest, as the 
growing reserve fund increases the capital value and 
revenue of the Trust. 


£100 invested in 1912 in the thirty-seven largest dividend- 
paying companies in the different fields of British Industry, 
and managed on the lines of this Trust, would at the end 
of 1937 have.been worth upwards of £258. Without 
reserve fund accumulation it would have been worth £214. 


The fund is invested in the ordinary shares of the best 
British industrial companies. 


On the basis of current prices and distributions the 
anticipated yield exceeds £5 5 11 per cent. This 
would mean an initial distribution to unit holders at 
the rate of £4 8 3 per cent. gross per annum, and 
the allocation of the equivalent of 17/8 per cent. to 
reserve. 


Trustees : 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


Units may be bought and sold through any Stockbroker 
or Bank. Current price (March 14) 18/3. A descriptive 
booklet may be obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank, 
The Trustees, or from the Managers: 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 


Chairman : Hartley Withers 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, (NATional 4931) 
























































FINANCIAL NOTES 


STEEL INDUSTRY’S RECOVERY 
THERE can be no denying that the British steel indysty ; 
now staging a most impressive recovery. Whether it be 
attributed to the reduction of prices at the beginning of the 
year, to the A.R.P. orders, to naval rearmament or to th 
absorption of the stocks unnecessarily ordered at the hei ? 
of the 1937 boom, or to all of these factors together, th 
recovery dates from the beginning of this year and in = 
months has made good the greater part of the 1938 recession 
Steel production in Great Britain during February amounted 
to 971,100 tons, compared with 811,700 tons in January, and 
with 655,700 tons in December, 1938. The rate of output Was 
lower than in February last year, when 1,057,600 tons were 
produced, but it needs only an arithmetical calculation to show 
that in the longer months of March and April steel prody, 
tion should pass 1,000,000 tons a month and thus be com. 
parable with the pre-recession rate of output. It coylj 
conceivably move to substantially higher levels since th 
extension of production capacity has continued with litt 
interruption, and it will presumably be found that the figure 
of between 1,100,000 and 1,200,000 tons a month which wa 
the effective maximum during 1937 has been raised. 
* * 7 * 
Goop STEEL RESULTS 

The financial results of two of the leading steel groups ip 
this country do not reflect the recovery in steel production 
shown in the January and February figures. But they show 
what it has been possible to achieve during 1938 which, 
except for its first three months, was a period of recession jp 
the industry. Vickers, the great steel, shipbuilding ang 
armament concern, has increased its net earnings for the year 
by £47,797 to £1,398,853. This figure is arrived at after pro. 
viding a, presumably, increased sum for taxation, but it 
includes an undisclosed sum in respect of dividend and 
debenture interest on the holding in the Metropolitan. 
Cammell Carriage and Wagon Company, a concern which js 
jointly owned by Vickers and Cammell Laird. Beyond this 
one does not yet know how much this conservative under 
taking has thought it wise to retain in its subsidiary under. 
takings before arriving at the net profit figure. It is, perhaps, 
sufficient to know that the results have been good enough to 
justify the directors in paying a final dividend of 6 per cent, 
bringing the total up to Io per cent. as in 1936 and 1937. 

The Lancashire Steel Corporation, in which the Bank of 
England holds an important interest through its offshoot, the 
Securities Management Trust, has already announced the 
maintenance of its 7 per cent. ordinary dividend. The ful 
accounts now show that the gross earnings of the company 
and its subsidiaries increased by £51,995 to £855,560. This 
enables it not only to maintain the same allocations to reserve 
as in the previous year—{£175,000 for depreciation, £25,00 
for staff superannuation, and £100,000 to general reserve, but 
also to set aside £20,000 as protection against the fluctuations 
in stock values and to add £4,038 to the balance carried for- 
ward now amounting to £82,109. 

* * * * 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE POSITION 

Among those life-assurance institutions which have com 
through a difficult year with credit must also be counted the 
Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society. Sir Harry Hop 
told the members at the meeting in Edinburgh last week that 
although the year had presented exceptional difficulties, m 
particular the fall in Stock Exchange values and the check to 
the rising tendency of life-insurance business, they had a very 
strong actuarial position. The “hidden reserve,” which acted 
as a buffer against investment depreciation, had proved con 
siderably more than ample. The mortality experience had 
been much better than the mortality tables would have le 


them to expect. 
* * * 


PRUDENTIAL INVESTMENT’ POLICY 
Sir Edgar Horne’s review of the progress of the Prudential 
Assurance Company last week contained two important items 
of good news for shareholders. The company’s motor insu 
ance account, which had previously shown a loss, earned 4 
small profit in 1938. This result he attributed in part to the 
cancellation of certain contracts with continental compan, 
but apart from those cancellations he regarded the avcoultl 
as now more satisfactory. Sir Edgar did not say whether thi 
improvement is peculiar to the Prudential or general to the 
insurance companies, but any evidence of Fecovery in 
has for some years been the black spot in insurance balance 
sheets must be very welcome. ~ 
His other outstanding item of good news was that in spit 
of the fall in security values last year the surplus of 


(Continued on page 468) 
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sCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFEASSURANCE 
Sree Perea 


Tae annual general meeting of the Scottish Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society was held at Edinburgh on March 9th. _ 
The Right Honourable the Earl of’ Stair, K.T. (president of the 
iety), who was in the chair, called upon the chairman of the 
tard of directors to present the annual report and balance-sheet. 
sir Harry Hope, Bt., in the course of his remarks, said: We 
have now completed the first year of a new quinquennium. It 
has been a year of exceptional difficulty. The steady increase in 
the total life assurance business of the country which had continued 
for some years received its first setback, Stock Exchange securities 
fell in value, and generally the problems of life assurance manage- 
ment have become increasingly exacting. In such times it is well 
to look first to our reserves. We have a very strong actuarial 
valuation, and while, in common with similar institutions, we 
suffered depreciation in investments during the year, our “hidden 
reserve” or buffer to meet such eventualities has proved consider- 
ably. more than ample. 
NET RATE OF INTEREST 

The net rate of interest earned on our total funds is £3 18s. 
per cent., OF £4 Is. per cent. after making allowance for the reserve 
fund of £250,000 and the carry forward of £173,000. It is im- 

rtant to bear in mind that the rate of interest assumed in our 
actuarial valuation was 23 per cent. net, and the difference between 
this rate and the earned rate gives the satisfactory margin of over 

I} per cent. ; a 

The death rate for the period under review has been unusually 
favourable, the claims experienced being much better than the 
mortality tables would have led us to expect. It will be appreciated 
that although all policies which run their course must from the 
nature of things become claims sooner or later, the postponement 
of claims as a result of a favourable mortality experience means 
that not only will the society continue for a longer period to collect 
the premiums, but it will also receive the interest of which earlier 
payment of the sums involved would have deprived it. 

Net new business after deducting reassurances amounted to 
{1,836,395, which is rather less than the record figures of the 
previous year; the gross figure of £2,018,395, however, is a few 
thousands in excess of the previous year. 

Our bonus announcement and the publication of the results of 
our quinquennial valuation last year were received by our agents 
and members with enthusiasm, and we look forward to increasing 
new business. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 











BANK OF CHOSEN 


(Inc. in 1909 by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government.) 
Subscribed Capital : Yen 40,000,000. 
Paid - Up Capital: Yen 25,000,000. 


Head Office: Keijo (Seoul), Chosen(Korea). Foreign Exchange Dept. : Tokyo, Japan. 


BRANCHES: 
Japan Proper: Tokyo, Osaka (2), Kobe, Shimonoseki. 
Chosen: Fusan, Taiku, Mokpo, Reisui, Kunsan, Jinsen 
(Chemulpo), Heijo (Pyengyang), Chinnampo, 
Shingishu, Gensan (Wonsan), Seishin (Chungjin), 
Rashin, Yuki. 
Kwantung: Dairen, Ryojun. 








China: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin (2), Peking, Chinan, 
Shihchiachuang, Taiyuan. 
U.S.A.: New York. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: 
St. Clement’s House, 27, Clements Lane, €E.C.4. 


Telegrams: Foreign—*‘Chosengink, London.” Telephone: Mansion House 3617. 


























YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea- 


For 115 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTH WAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 




















MEIN KAMPF. A complete translation, giving a full 
unexpurgated text in English. 600 pp., with notes, 8/6 
H Ready on 23rd inst., send for a copy. 

MUNICH AFTERMATH. Send for particulars of 
new books by R. W. Seton-Watson, Douglas Reed, 
F, A. Voigt, and others. 


J. @© E. BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers since 1790. 


—_— 477 OXFORD ST. V1—_ | 




















AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS: 


EXPERIENCED JOURNALIST 
can give whole or part-time services 
RESEARCH WORK, EDITING, WRITING-UP, Etc. 


Enquiries invited to Box A.768,"‘The Spectator,” 99, Gower St., London, W.C.1 
























Use KOLYNOS, 

the tooth paste which Dentists advise. KOLYNOS protects 

and preserves the teeth, keeps them free from harmful germs 
which cause decay. Your teeth stay cleaner—longer. 


1/9, 1/-, and 6d. of all Chemists and Stores. 


(eo 5 4, [os 


DENTAL CREAM ~— 


Training a_ neglected 
and destitute child, and 
providing the necessary 


2/- A DAY. 
food, clothing and shel- 





ter costs only 2/- a day in our Homes. Will you maintain 
one of our children for a day or more? Your gift, 
urgently needed, will be gratefully received by Director, 


Herbert H. Glanfield. 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Patron H.M. the King. Est. 1856. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
17, LEIGHAM COURT ROAD, STREATHAM, S.W.16. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 466) 
values over ledger values in the investment portfolio remains 
very substantial, with the investment reserve and other con- 
tingency accounts intact. It was as a purely precautionary 
measure that £75,000 had been applied to writing down 
securities. Sir Edgar mentioned that nearly all the year’s 
investments had been made within the British Empire, and 
that in particular they had made new purchases of real 
property to the extent of about £1,500,000. The company 
now has real property investments standing at a “very con- 
servative valuation” of over £25,000,000. 
* * * . 
SCOTTISH POWER’S NOVEL PLAN 

One of the blackest areas from the unemployment angle 
is, surprisingly, the north of Scotland, and although there are 
special statistical reasons for this position, it is pleasing to 
see a leading Scottish company making a tangible contribu- 
tion towards the provision of employment in that area. Such 
a contribution was announced by Mr. George Balfour, M.P., at 
the meeting of the Scottish Power Company. He announced 
that the company is prepared to give financial assistance to 
responsible people who would start small industries in the 
Highlands to tide them over their preliminary difficulties in 
the first year or two. In explaining the decision he explained 
that he considered the time ripe for the establishment cf 
small industries there. Mr. Balfour also announced  sub- 
stantial reductions in the company’s charges, to take effect “ 





the second quarter of this year. 
* * * * 


CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION 

Consolidated Mines Selection holds an important portfolio 
of investments in the gold, copper and diamond-mining 
industries and draws good dividends on its holdings. Like | 
other mining-finance houses, it also adds to its profits by | 
share transactions in the companies in which it is interested. 
Mr. S. S. Taylor, who presided at the meeting on Tuesday, | 
showed that it was the second source of revenue which had | 
fallen short last year. Share dealings had yielded £49,825, | 
against £156,057, while the dividend income showed a drop of | 
only about £14,000. It is therefore market conditions, rather | 
than the intrinsic merits of the holdings, which account for | 
the fall from £229,694 to £110,083 in the net profit. | 

Moreover, Mr. Taylor, whose opinion as a mining expert 
carries great weight, had no difficulty in showing that many of 
the holdings have attractive prospects. He intimated that 
there is a most promising future for the South African Land 
and Exploration Company, that Grootvlei Proprietary is ex- 
pected to make its first dividend payment this year, and that 
a dividend from Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation is 
possible !ate in 1939. He spoke very hopefully of the copper 
interests in Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa and 
in Rhokana, in which Consolidated Mines Selection is inter- 
ested through Rhodesian Anglo-American. JD. | 





WESTMINSTER, Vic 0283. 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, 2/6 Bookable. 
TUES. NEXT at 8 (subs. 8.30. Sat., 2.30) 
(For a limited Run Only) T. S. ELSOT’sS 


THE FAMILY REUNION 


Helen Haye, Michael Redgrave, Catherine Lacey 
FRIDAY, March 24, at 2.30; Special Matinée Bernard Shaw's 
CANDIDA 
MARIE NEY, STEPHEN HAGGARD, JULIEN MITCHELL 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835 ) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2, 
Paid up Capital oe ise na on cee £4,500,000 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 2 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should 
“Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post 0 


First correct 
be marked 


No envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be es Pyne 


appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, ot : 
on delivery. 


i ise they are ee 
Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} TBed 
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ACROSS 7. “tO be found in “The Crock of 

1. What she might do is not stated but Gold” (10). 

probably something explosive (8). 8. Book for a Chinese footballer ? (10), 

5. “On either side the river lie, 11. Some might expect to pick stock- 

Long fields of —-— and of rye”’ (6). ings off it (5). 

9. The right publication for you (8). 14. Turn me over good and sharp (10), 
10. A favourite building of Arnold’s (6). 15. These knots should be fast (10). 
12. They should be united, and yet it is 18. Suit Mabel out of this (9). 

nearly all over (6). 19. The oat dish would become a saint 


13. Coloured in company (5). next morning (5). 
16. The vehicle returns and one gets 22. Winged dramatist (6). 


in (6). 24. Seaweed of the salt from France (5) 
17. Mrs. Hauksbee, perhaps (8) 26. See 21. 
20. Advance extract of 15, two letters 27. Better in men than machines (4). 
short (°) ; 
21 ye 26. Bewilders SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 1 





23. “When Iam grown 
to man’s estate, I 
shall be very ——— 
and great” (5). 

25. Invisible liquor (6). 

28. The answer few 
achieve (6). 

29. 25 may be in this (8). 

30. Nota native of Tus- 
cany (6). 

31. County differentia- 

tion among jellies 


(8) 
DOWN 


1. One doesn’t get on 
with fruit (4). 

2. Not what one likes 
to hear from the 
horse’s mouth (4). 

3. It takes more than 
half an artist to do 
this, all the same (9). 

4. 2, and whacked ’em 





(6). j 
6. What’s special, — 
wine of the age? (5). 











Reserve Fund £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve — = sie =e rom £2,099,000 SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 

Rage ab Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New . i - 
soi ee Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also The winner of Crossword No. 1 (Second Series) is Mrs. 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. | : 
Deposits for fixed periods 1eceived. ‘ ; , | Hart-Davis, 32 Stormont Road, N. 6. 
ee 

BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. | HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF | PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. LINKS 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. | KESWICK. ~KESWICK. 
BOXHILL (Dorking Surrey). 
HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. | 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. | 
PARK GATES | 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks)... LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 





LEATHERHEAD. 








| LONDON. 





9 
MANCHESTER. 


PERTH. 


BURFORD BRIDGE | LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REC cz 
RED HOUSE. 
|; LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russel! Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 
8-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
BOWDON HYDRO. 
| MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPS TEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). GULF VIEW 
STATION HOTEL. 


PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. : 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—Perwick Bay & LINKS. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCOURIE (Suthcrland).—SCOURIE, 

SELBY (Yorks) —-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO HOTEL 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 

TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. é 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). -HUNTLEY. 

TORQUAY.—PALACE, 

ROSLYN HALL. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 

CAPITALS occupying the eyuivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24% for 6 insertions ; §% for 13 ; 74% for26, and10% 
for $2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Ti uesday of each week. 
a 


Two Shillings per 
ms red in C 
ine charged as a line. 








PERSONAL 


LADY LADY had £100 recently for a 15-02. Georgian 
A Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 

E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
oy Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday. —!} 
R: R. J. DAVIES, 1 Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May 2437. : 


T\ETECTIVE: $.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms | 
] moderate. Coennere free.— UNIVERSAL DeETEC- } 
tives, 12 He 12 Henrietta St., W.C. TI EM. BAR 8504 


ie JF YOU WILL areas organise a PEOPLE’S | 











USADE to defend basic Democratic Ideals | 
please write Box A770 The Spectator. - 


| 
€\ ILD tho’ no eulogy can be too strong” | 
“VM Say smokers—asked opinion of TOM LONG. | 


~TO DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
ATIONAL ar oe TER OF INDUSTRIAL 
N' ART DESIGNE RS. | 
If you design for Industry you should apply for | 
registration. If you are a user of Industrial Design | 
seeking the services of competent designers or any | 
information on matters of Industrial Design you are 
invited to communicate with the Register. The 
Register, established by the Board of Trade, is charged: | 
(a) To compile a national register of qualified designers 
for Industry; (6) to bring registered designers into 
touch with manufacturers and others seeking to obtain 
the services of designers; (c) to act as a centre ot 
information on matters pertaining to Industrial Design. 


~—Apply to the Registrar for further information, 
NATIONAL REGISTER OF INDUSTRIAL ART DESIGNERS, 
32 St St. James’s St., London, S.W.1. Tel. WHI. 2415. 


DAYING Guests Wanted. Lady or Couple to share 
| nicely furnished home at Oxted, Surrey. Own 
sitting room, use of kitchen, etc. Pleasant surroundings, 
country, $0 mins. Victoria or London Bridge. Apply 
Box No. A 769. 


WECRETARY, lady, w with German, F rench, German 
S Shorthand and intelligence wants job.—Write, 
S. E. L., 22 Harrington Gardens, S.W.7 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


DEFUGEE Organisation offers. post immediately “to 

\ Man (25-40) to develop re-training department. 
Applicants with business contacts preferred. Respon- 
sible work demanding initiative and sympathy.— 
Box A767. 


rue INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND BURMA | 
CIVIL SERVICE (CLASS I). 





The entry for the Indian “Civil Service and for the 
Burma Civil Service (Class I) closes this year on the 
mth April. The recruitment of Europeans will be 
partly by Selection and partly by written Competitive 
Examination. candidate is at liberty to apply for 
appaintment by both methods, but a separate form 
must be used for each. Forms may be obtained from 
the Services Department at the India Office or from 
the Appointments Boards of Universities in the British 
Isles. The age limits are 21-24 onthe rst August. Can- 
didates for appointment by Selection without written | 
Examination must have taken a good Honours Degree, | 
but those who are sitting for their Final Honours 
Schools this year may be admitted provisionally. Full 
particulars can be had by applying to the Services 
a iperment at the India Office, Whitehall, London, 


INDIA OFFICE, 
February, 1939. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


DIRKBECK COLL eE 

) (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Seecioel GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 

Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the 
University of London in the Faculties of Arts and | 
Science, Courses in Classics, and in French, English, | 
German and Italian LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. 
Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to 
the value of over £800 are awarded annually to students | 
of the College. Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospec- | 
tus free.—For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


| ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
4 (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 


Complete and practical training for educated girls and 














GE 


Women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to | about May 


Professional men, Politicians or Business men 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 170 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. (Tel. Kensington 3228.) | 


Molton St., W.1 May. 5306-8. 





SEA TOURS 





MARSEILLES 
AND EGYPT 


The popular City and Hall 
liners bound for India and 


Ceylon afford excellent 
facilities for short holiday 
voyages. 


SAILINGS FROM LIVERPOOL 
May 20, June 17, 24, 
July 15, 22, and 29, 


FARES: 
Marseilles 
£10 Single £16 Return. 


Port Said 
£18 Single £32 Return. 


Return tickets interchangeable with 
other lines. 


ELLERMAN’S 



































CITYs WALL 


LINES 


104-6, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. E.C.3 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 75, Bothwell Sc., Glasgow. 





» 


| 1 
| Twilight of the Gods.’ 











LECTURES 
~OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, eo: Sunday, March 
aie? 


9g, at 11 a.m., Dr. Cc. E. M. JOAD, * The 
6.30 p.m., Concert Chamber 


Music. Admission free. _ Visitors v welcome. 
“Qt ONEHENGE, AVEBURY AND THE NEW 
‘ MAGIC. *»—A Public Lecture by Mrs. E. C. 


MerRY at FRIENDS’ House, EusTON Roap, W.C. 
WEDNESDAY, 22nd MARCH. 


r I, on 
Chair to be taken at 8 p.m. 


by THE COUNTESS EILEEN DE ARMIL.—Tickets, 1s. 6d. 


a 
2 


t the door, or from the RUDOLF STEINER INSTITUTE, | 





| 


| 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS & EXHIBITIONS, open to can- 
didates who are over 12 and under 14 on the rst April, 
1939, will be held on 31st MAY, 1st & 2nd JUNE, 1939. 

About eight Scholarships are offered, varying from 
£100 to £60 according to merit and needs, together 
with two or more Exhibitions of £20. 

There are also a number of Ministerial Exhibitions 
varying in value up to £100, reserved for the sons of 
Christian Ministers. Candidates will take the examina- 
tion at Mill Hill School on the above dates. 

For further information and application forms, apply 


; to THE SECRETARY, Mill Hill School, Mill Hill Village, 
| London, N.W.7 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





{ SDAILE. 


4 

KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 Years. 

Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. CALEMBERT, M.A. (Hons.). 

Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 
For Prospectus apply L. G. LANGWILL, C.A., Clerk to 

the Governors. 19, Melville Street, Edinburgh, - 


‘RK. W _ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY 


I \ a. WILLIAMS 
NORTH WALES. 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate tmclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 





HEAD-MISTRESS: 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 








EDUCATIONAL 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, NEAR PONTEFRACT, 
£\ Founded 1779 by the Society of Friends (Quakers), 





HEADMASTER: W. A. COOPER, M.A., M.Sc. 
HEADMISTRESS: HELEN M. NEATBY, M.A. 





BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION UP TO 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Careful Training for Life work. 
Guidance in Leisure Pursuits. 


EXCELLENT FOOD (OWN FARM). GARDENS. 


Estate of 340 Acres, with large Playing Fields, 
Modern Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, and Library. 


Fees Moderate. Apply to Bursar for Prospectus, etc. 
( YRANHAM HOUSE, CRANHAM, GLOS.—Miss 
H. Creaser, M.A. (Oxon.), assisted by experienced 








| graduates, coaches for Oxford and Cambridge College 


2 Chenies Street, W.C. 1. 








a 


EXAMINATION 


N examination for filling vacancies on the Founda- 
tion will be held at St. Paul’s School on Tuesday, 


May 30th, and following days. 








For particulars apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s 
School, West Kensington, W.14. 
SCHOLARSHIPS | 


it 
ee 


4 


[ 


yal BOT HEATH SCHOOL, 


the 


a 


| May ioth and 11th. 
iJ 


| particulars from the HEADMISTRESS. 


|E 


| (i 
| May 15th-17th for two annual scholarships, value to | CO-EDUCATIONAL 
| £50 on a £10 base. 
on request to free 17th.) 


T= TRIANGLE Secretarial ’ Training ¢ Yollege,South | June ist. 
Founded 1910. 


ir 


YENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered as | 


the result of an Examination to be held on May 3rd, 


th and sth, as follows :— | 

TWO oft £50 A YEAR open to candidates of 12 | 

to 14 years ; | 
ONE OF £50 A YEAR open to candidates under 
12 years ; 
and certain other smaller Exhibitions. 

For further particulars apply to the HEAD MISTRESs. 
vast date of entry 17th March. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, one of 
latter being reserved for a Day Girl, will be 
warded on the results of an examination to be held on 
Candidates must be under 14 on 
uly 1st. Last date of entry March 31st. Further 
LEG E— 
Examination 
Ist, 1939.— 


jELIXSTOWE CoOL 
Six Scholarships—£60 — £30. 

11th. Age under 15 June 

ntries by April 15th to HEADMISTRESS. 


YODOLPHIN SCHOOL, SALISBURY. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Open examination 


(Optional paper transferred to 13th | 
Candidates must be under 14 | 
Particulars from SCHOOL SECRETARY. Forms 


eturnable by Mar.20. Godolphin is a C. of E. school. 


—| 


} preparation for the Administrative and Tax Inspector 
| groups of the Civil Service. 


| Details of SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION April 24, 


Entrance and other examinations. Wide 


encouraged. Riding. Games. 


DAVIES’S 


interests 





EASTER VACATION COURSE 

in the compulsory subjects, March 2oth to 31st. 
Library and other facilities in the house. 

Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.1r. Park 9871/4 


DAVIES’ Ss 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Special Courses for Graduates. 





from 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.13. Park 9871/4. 
Residential Club at 22 Holland Park, W.11. 


belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS 
N GREAT BRITAIN 

with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees) 

BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract - 199: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, York e see: ane 19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Readin §0: 12-19: £189 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SC HOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract ames 9-18: £110 
The Mount School, York : 13-19: £153 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SECOND: ARY BOARDING 

SCHOOLS. 





Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks 160: 9-17: £81 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex : . ; --» 208: 10-18: £99 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex (Junior . 30: 7-10: £99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 160: 10-18: £123 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 110: 7-17: £82 Is. 

“MODERN” BOARDING 
SCHOOL 
Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 158: 10-17: £81 


Apply to School. or to Secretary, Friends’ oe 
Council, 40 Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1 





1V 


THE SPECTATOR 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


PRE BEDFORD PHY SIC AL TRAINING 

COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD; Vice- Principal, Miss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
F or Prospectus att SECRETARY. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


Q CH OOLS FOR BOYS AND 
n TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS 
Prospectuses and reliable information about 
in England and abroad forwarded tree of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Tel. : :_ Mansion House € $053. 


~ AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, Xe. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 Make spare hours ogee Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. & . Palace Gate, W.8. 


] ITERARY Typewrte., Sane, y&e. _,promptlyex. x.MSS 
dts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.ane(C), The Study,96Mari nePde.. Leigh-on-Sea 


NER SS. ‘typed 1 Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. E “ots 
work.— -Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., L ondon, W.C.r 


FIRS: 
Schools 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 
> EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
\ PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIE S. —T. & GasTON, 76 Strand, hed Ane (Tem. 3048) 


BOOKS WANTED 
“GEB LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE 





J. CLARKE Hatt, LtD., 


+146 F leet | St., ,E.C.4. 





CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street, Ger. 2981. 
FRANCOISE ROSAY 
as the lion-tamer! 
In her most Spectacular vdle 
“LES GENS DU VOYAGE” (A) 
Jacques Feyder’s thrilling tale of circus Jife. 
| »ERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley St. May. 8505. ERICH 
) VON STROHEIM and EDWIGE 
RICHARD-Au Service de la France 





(A) (1 Spy for France) 





MUSIC 
GIGHT READING and Memorising. 1’ roved system 
‘ ensures immediate results. Specia, ourse for 
beginners. —PENROSE, , 166, ee Hill Gate, Ww. II. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


LMOST BLIND.—A poor “lady” 
malnutrition and malignant growth for which she 

has recently undergone operation. Cannot afford the 
special nourishment she requires or even sufficient 
heating, having only 9s. per week after paying rent. 
PLEASE HE L P. (Case 125). Appeal S., DISTRESSED 
GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATIO 4 Brook Green, W.6. 





HOLIDAYS 


TiisTORIES, | 
4d Recent Reference works, and REVIEW COPIES. | 
(Cen. 4116) | 


I 
TLLERE in ** MARTHE | 


suffering ‘from | 


Wouldn’t it be a good idea to give yourself 
and your family this wonderful Easter Egg— 
a 16 day sunshine cruise in Canadian Pacific’s 
Luxury Liner Empress of Australia which 
leaves Southampton the day before Good 
Friday ? 

You will visit Algiers (that town of Minarets 
and Bazaars) Catania (that lovely spot in 
Sicily where Etna rises) Naples (see it and live) 
Monte Carlo(where the bank is broken) Lisbon 
(for Estoril, Cintra and the bathing beaches) 
and back to Southampton, Turn your back 
on winter and set sail— in 16 days return to 
find the English Spring smiling its welcome. 
First class only. Fares from 27 guineas. 


For further injormation and reservations apply your tocal 
agent or Canadian Pacific, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 and at principal ctttes. 


FRESH FRUIT 











ie Case 80 Finest Large Seedless Grapefruit 20s. 
Case half Oranges, half Grapefruit 19s. 6d. Box 42Ilbs. 
Finest Newtown Pippins 18s. Carr. paid. Cash with 
order. SUNRIPE FRUIT, V. 17, Liverpool 3. _ 


FOR THE TABLE 








Vv) 


& offee Planter, Cc -offee > Depot, Ware, Herts. 





HOLIDAY at HARROGATE is not: merely a matter | 


of resting from fatigue—it is a preparation for the 
days ahead. Amid lovely scenes Harrogate recharges 
you with lasting energy. Easy and quick to reach too, by 
Rail.—Guide free trom P. M. WILSHERE, Information 
Bureau, Harrogate. _ 


GROUP ACCOMMODATION 


») USTON MANOR, Hunton (’Phone: 85174), near 

) Maidstone, Kent, for small conferences, schools, 
parties, holidays, etc. Moderate week-end terms. 
Enquiries invited. 





IN GREY OWL'S |! MEMORY 





How can you wear a trapped fur, knowing 
that every hair on that skin has vibrated with 
prolonged torture ? 

These were Grey Owl’s words to me 
Write for W BITE LIST of Fur Crusade and Humane 
~— ng Campaign, which names Furs you need not 
be ashan ed to wear. Funds needed for more Advts. 


Major C. VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 











[,URNISHE DC sottage ‘required for June, July, 
August. Two or three bedrooms. 


Dorset preferred. W ithin ten miles of sea. Box A766. 


*F OR ‘SALE. 


( YOTTAGE SUITABLE for CONVERSION near 
small village, immune from development on 
edge of Berkshire downs. § bed, 3 reception. Water, 
electricity, &c., installed. 4-acre garden. South aspect. 
Station and river 3 miles. Golf course 1 mile. London 
| 49 miles. 
FREEHOLD £995 or near offer. 


Write Box M 22, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1 | 


MISCELLANEOUS 
IL AT T IS KIL LS COC KROAC HE S. Safe, simple, 
sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers: HOWARTHS 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4/6 post free. 


] ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 

Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.-- MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 

YO DRAINS ?—Hundreds of Local Authorities 
‘ solve the problem by installing ELSAN Chemical 
Closet. So do H.M. Estates, Windsor and Sandring- 
ham ; and tens of thousands of Country and Seaside 
Houses, Bungalows, Estates, Sports Clubs, &c. Elsan 
needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH, yet 
Guaranteed odourless, germ-free, safe. Simple to fit, 
anywhere. Sanitary systems complete with all fitments 
and the New BAKELITE Seats from §7s. 6d.-Write 
for FREE ILLUS. BOOKLET to ELsan Co. (Dept. 
254), §1 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 


IS 


| porter, good food speciality, from 2! guineas, booklet, 


| golf course, games’ 


March 17, 1939 
ae 


WHERE TO STAY 


| I | APPY days in the country in charmi 
Beautiful surroundings. Distan 
Excellent food. H. &c. most rooms. No nursin ts 
medical instructions observed. Prices a roy = 
| Apply Matron, The Firs, Crow hurst, Susse ae 





Mites 
ung rest ho 
t view of _ 


See an — en 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HOTELS AND BOARDING 


| | )9ELGRAVECLUBLTD. D.(96 Belgrave Road, War 
| 1 }) —Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict, ~Viet. 3343 
|: y DENBURGH—TI r HE AL ISON HO’ TE L—Mely —MeWville 
4Crescent. Tgms.“ Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295 
| | OVE. NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, First iy 
| J Overlooking sea. Lift. Diets arranged, Vita 
| Sun Lounge. 34-4} gns. Special residential terms, 
| RE FRE SH. YOURSELVES in Bnalish Country 
Ask 


KOUSEs 


for descriptive List (3d. post free) a 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
POR: TA. 


Ltp., St. GeorGE’s HousrF, 193 Rec 
| STREET, W.1. — 


GLE NDOWER, first-clan 
Rottingdean 95§2. 


*ALTDE AN, Brighton. ¢ 
| > guest house. Tel. : 
OUTHSEA. —SOL ENT HOTE 7 unlic.), South 

Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships, night 


feof SE ASC APE HOTE L. — Beautifully 
situated; central position ; established 20 years, 
Southern aspect with full view of Torbay, Ou 
reputation for good English fare has always been a 
noted feature. Individual diets studied. Hot and cold 
water ; radiators, gas or electric fires; central heating 
throughout; !ounges sunny and well heated; com. 
fortable beds, Hard tennis court, croquet, miniature 
room, garage, private park and 
Reduced Winter terms. Summer terms 
Mrs. HARRISON, 


gardens. 
from 3} gns. —Resident Director : 


W 


‘rT 39.. 


y ARW Ic KC SLUBI UBLTD.,2 D. 21 ‘St. George’ s Sq. 3S. Wr. 

—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d, 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
is. weekly.—Vict. 7289 











IN THE MOST WONDERFUL SKI-ING COUNTRY 





“JAFFA ORANGES, case 150 Finest L arge Juicy 178. | 


{)MPIRE COFFEE—3 Ibs. finest Kenya Coffee. 
freshly roasted, berry or ground, for §s. 6d., post | 
paid in United Kingdom.—Write RALPH RICHARDSON, | 


Hampshire or | 


| 





LES RASSES 


Sur STE.-CROIX. Altitude, 4,000 ft. 


LE GRAND HOTEL 


pon from Dec. 20th. Every Comfort. Excellent 
cuisine. 140 Beds. Inclusive Terms. 11Frs.= 


10/6. Private Ice Rink. Orchestra. Garages 








Join the Snow Worshippers 
at 


THE ALEXANDRA HOTEL, 


Grisons AROSA 6,000 #. 


From Fr. Sw. 15—Daily. 








, 3500 ft. Planachaux 6000 ft. 
Cy RHONE VALLEY 


Large 


Champ 


Winter Sports Centre. Swiss Ski-ing 
ice rink, 9,000 sq. yds. Teleferic 
Planachaux with compartment for 
ascent 17 minutes. 
Moderate prices, hotel accommodation for 
Enquiries through the official Tourist Oflice, 
Champéry. Telephone: 41. 


ZERMATT for Winter Sports 


Altitude, 5,315 to 7,500 ft. 
STAY AT 


SEILER’S HOTELS: 


VICTORIA—MONT CERVIN— 
BEAU SITE (450 beds) 


and be sure of comfort and 
enjoyment. 

all sports. Ski-ing, skating, 

entertainments. _ Managers 11 

3 Orchestras. Free inclusive 

brochure from 


SEILER, ZERMATT. 


School. 
Chan 
18 











this winter, 


Central for 


curling, and 
he Hotels. 


HOTELS 
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